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The North Tonawanda Hig 
Plumt ng Ci ntractors, or thews Plumbing 


chool, North Tonawanda, 
nd Heat 


N. 7. Architects, 


Tooker & Marsh, New York City. 
ng Co., Niagara Falls. The building is Cr 


ine-equipped 


In old New York State as in new California 


Last month, in this publication, was cited a 
new, thoroughly modern school building 
in the heart of rural California, equipped 
with Crane plumbing and heating. 


Crossing this month to the other side of 


the continent, the North Tonawanda High 
School, North Tonawanda, N. Y., is shown. 
[t too is Crane-equipped. 

Starting late and borrowing from the expe- 
rience of older commonwealths, California 


has brought its schools to the forefront of 
American education. New York, manifest- 
ing early a deep interest in better educa- 
tion, has never let itself lag behind educa- 
tional progress. 


School officials in both states give careful 
attention to equipment. And in the olderas 
in the newer state, they manifest a marked 
preference for the sanitation, economy, and 
durability of Crane materials. 


CRANE 


Address alli 


ing uiries 


» Crane Co., Chic ago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-six Cities 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingha 


New York, 


m, Chattanooga, Trenton; 


Atlantic City, 


San Francisco, and Montreal 
Vontreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 


CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, 


MONTREAL 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


CIE CRANE: 


PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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First Safe : 
And Then Cost- 


It is unnecessary to point out to any one interested in 
school construction the advantages of permanence and 
fire safety. Schools built with Truscon Metal Lath 
in the walls and ceilings, I-Plates for the roof deck, 
Steel Joists in the floors, and Truscon Steel Windows 
in the exterior walls, possess these obvious advantages 
of permanence and safety from fire at the same time 
that other advantages, such as soundproofness, low 
maintenance cost, superior daylighting and ventilation 
and the like are gained. Truscon engineers will coop- 
erate with school board representatives and architects 
in design of schools where the use of these materials is * 
contemplated. 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Established 1903 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 








Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Permanent Building Products 
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Why Public Schools Use Weisteel 
for Rehabilitation 


During this summer the toilet and dressing rooms 
in a great many public schools will be rehabili- 
tated with Weisteel Compartments, because Wei- 
steel can be installed by the building handy man 
at a low cost, can easily be kept cleaned, and will 
stand the hard knocks of school usage. 


Weisteel Compartments are easy to order and 
easy to install. The Compartments are shipped 
with complete erection instructions, indexed to 
numbered compartment sections. No fitting, cut- 


ting or drilling is necessary when erecting Wei- 
steel, and it is virtually impossible to make a mis- 
take. The handy man around the school can install 
them quickly, without fuss and bother. 


Under the Weisteel co-operative plan, an ex- 
clusive feature, we will send you full recommenda- 
tions and quotations without any obligation. All 
you have to do is to send a simple layout of your 
space and an outline of facilities and we will do 
the rest. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


EMS TEEL 


COMPARTMENTS 


Toilet and 
Shower 
Compartments 


Elkhart, Indiana 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC. 
(Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 


Branch Offices: 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 


Dressing Room 
Partitions 


Hospital 
Cubicles 
LOS ANGELES 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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MY! ISN’T IT WARM? 


SURE! And what’s more it will probably be still 
warmer. 


= 


On these hot sultry days you want a cool refreshing 
shower or swim and that brings up the question 
of towels. 


We are offering values at this time in big double 
thread constructed towels that are soft, strong, 
and absorbent that are unusual. 


It will pay you to write for samples. 


osametes | JOHN W. FILLMAN CO. 


ON REQUEST 1020-22-24 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PENNA. 
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| NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





TREASURE TRAILS alee. | 


Faraway Hills 
Heights and Highways 


Pleasant Pathways 
Winding Roads 


By Harper and Hamilton 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

A new series of readers, basal or sup- drawn upon to the fullest possible ex- | 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

plementary, for grades three, four, tent. TREASURE TRAILS appeal 

five, and six. The content consists of to children th h ; : | 

carefully selected and tested stories oe wealth of sel | 

and verse, all modern, and almost teresting characters, novel settings, | 
completely American. For the first vivid action, and lively colorful draw- 
time the rich treasure of contem- ings. The first two volumes ready, 
porary literature for children has been price $.80 each; the others in press. 





THE ROLLER BEARS AND 
THE SAFEWAY TRIBE 
By Edith Kirk Fox 


LIVING ENGLISH 
STUDIES 
By Ettie Lee 





An exciting story about the 
adventures of the Safeway 
Tribe for boys and girls in in- 
termediate grades. The book 
is intended as a supplemen- 
tary reader but at the same 
time teaches real lessons in 
safety on city streets. 


In press. 




















SIDELIGHTS ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Two Volumes 
By Henry W. Elson 


A new and revised edition of 
a successful supplementary 
reader. The old material has 
been entirely re-edited and 
reset, and much new material 
has been added. The content 
consists mostly of stories and 
events, many of them forgot- 
ten yet important to a full ap- 
preciation of the development 
of America today. 

Price $1.20 each. 


A new oral composition book 
which will interest adolescent 
boys and girls in acquiring 
correct habits of speech and 
writing and at the same time 
holds foreign-born adults who 
wish to improve their English. 

$1.20 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 
By McMurry and Benson 


This is a three-book series 
which aims to make pupils ac- 
quainted with society’s quan- 
titative questions and to give 
them the ability to under- 
stand these questions through 
thorough mastery of the 
formal facts and processes of 
Arithmetic. Abundant provi- 
sion for drill and problems. 
Book I, $.80; Book II, $.88; 
Book III, $.96 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Favrot and Livaudias insured this school forever The laboratory of the Bolton High School, Alex- 
against acid drain pipe failures that are expensive, andria, La., is one of over two thousand in schools 
disfiguring and insanitary, by specifying acid- Ys ¥ and coijileges where Duriron handles the acid waste. 
proof Duriron soil pipe. aol The Duriron Company Dayton, Ohio 
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School Cafeterias cut down 
their costs and improve their 
service with Milapaco Paper 
Products. They are sanitary, 
economical and easy to handle. 


Milapaco Paper Products in- 
clude: 


Paper Napkins Doilies 
Sundae Dishes Tray Covers 
Butter Chips Souffle Cups 


— 


Sold by leading jobbers. Write 
for our catalog N 1. 


Lace / Papers of Character 


REG U.S.PAT OFF 







MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 
Gordon Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 


o Other Desk 
Has All These Advantages 


This New National Chair-Desk provides the utmost flexibility in 
seating arrangements. Classes may be augmented or diminished, 
or transferred to other quarters at will. Surplus equipment is readily 
available for other uses. 

Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual requirements. Semi- 
circular seating may be readily accomplished when desired. It pro- 
motes individuality on the part of the student. 

The back is made of two form-fitting wood supports, properly placed 
for comfort. 

It is made to endure, of the best grade of heavy quarter-sawed, 
selected oak, which has been both kiln-dried and air-dried. All joints 
double spiral doweled and reinforced. 

The finish is in a soft shade of brown, easy and restful on the 
eyes. Scratch proof and moisture proof. The legs are equipped with 
noiseless sliding casters. 


The Moeser Extended Arm 


is a wonderful improvement. It is an extension of the desk support 
under the right arm. Available working space is more than doubled; 
arm is supported while writing, resulting in better penmanship with 
less fatigue and nervous strain; correct posture insures greater com- 
fort and less eye strain; full support for back while writing. 

All of our desks are equipped with the Moeser Arm when desired. 


Send for our Catalog and Circulars. 











THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Two Adjustments Are Possible 


Perpendicular Adjustment, for height of 
writing table; Minus Adjustment, for cor- 
rect distance of desk top from pupil. Ad- 
justments may be made quickly by any 
child, without tools. 

The Book-Box or Drawer is roomy and 
> ae easily and readily on a grooved 
slide. 
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Jan 


Rubber Tile installation—Building for architecture and 
kindred subjects University of Illinois, Urbana, Jl. 
Chas \ Platt, New York, Architect. 
res M. White, Urbana, University of Illinois, Architect. 


The Ideal School Floor 


HE choice of Wright Rubber Tile 

for school corridors, class rooms 
and assembly reflects good judgment 
because— 


While it fulfills every requirement of 
any and all other flooring materials it 
has certain outstanding advantages. 


First—Wright Rubber Tile is long lived 
—Even under the severest service it out- 
lasts any other type of floor except per- 
haps marble. 


Second—It is cleanly—The smooth 
grainless surface is easily cleaned— 
You always have a sanitary floor. 
Third—The golden virtue of silence is 
assured by Wright Rubber Tile. It ab- 
sorbs the sounds of hurrying feet and 
scraping chairs. 





Fourth—Color patterns in endless 
variety may be had. You can match any 
general decorative scheme perfectly with 
this modern floor. 

Fifth—When you compare costs Wright 
Rubber Tile is in a favorable position 
and over a period of years will show de- 
cided economies. 


And so we could go on—reason after 
reason why Wright Rubber Tile has ad- 
vantages that fit it particularly to 
school floors. The proof lies with the 
large number of schools and institutions 
in which this modern floor is making 
good day after day. A list of school in- 
stallations, a color chart and other in- 
teresting material will be sent on re- 
quest. Write. 


WRIGHT RUBBER 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. N. S. RACINE, WIS. 
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School Yard Gong 





Yard Bell with 
Hood and Cage Type “‘D” 






PROGRAM 
BELLS 


Every modern 
school should be 
provided with scme 
means of denoting 
the different  pe- 
riods of the day’s 
schedule. 

All over the coun- 
try there are thou- 
sands of schools in 
which _ Holtzer- 
Cabot apparatus is 
installed. 


























Full particulars 
Type “S” Bell will be sent upon 
request. 






Hub Dome Bell on Mat 





Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


6161-65 So. State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 









125 Amory Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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AT LAST! 
Modern methods protect plaster 








VERYONE responsible for the 

building and maintenance of hospi- 
tals, hotels, schools and other important 
buildings will value this book highly. It 
shows how walls and ceilings can be 
built with four distinct advantages, and 
how expensive repairs can be avoided. 


STEELTEX is a fabric of galvanized, 
rust-proofed steel, attached to a tough 
waterproofed, insulating backing. It is 
used in place of lath. When plaster is 
applied, the steel is completely em- 
bedded to reinforce and to minimize the 
danger of cracks. 


But because of its special backing, 
STEELTEX also insulates against heat 
and cold—keeps out dampness—deadens 
sound. More than 200,000 installations! 

“Better Walls for Better Homes” 
givescomplete details. Send foryourcopy. 





NOW PLASTER. 
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New — Steeltex for Floors 


STEELTEX for Floors has already been 
used in numerous important installa- 
tions. Heavier than other forms of STEEL- 
TEX. Quickly applied over any type of 
beam or joist. Its obvious advantages in- 
clude maximum construction speed, 
elimination of forms, prevention of drop- 
pings, uniform reinforcement through- 
out the slab, better curing, etc. The book, 
“STEELTEX for Floors’’, gives full details 
with working drawings. Send for it. 


Now plaster can be reintorced with 
steel, exactly like concrete. How 
this is done, on walls and ceilings, 
is described in this beautiful book, 
which we will send upon receipt 
of the coupon. 


National Steel Fabric Company 
~ Divissren oe 
{ Pittsburgh Steel Co.) 
1908 Union Trust Bldg. Ws Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The world’s largest manufacturers 
of welded steel fabric 
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National Steel Fabric Co. 
1908 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A 
Without obligation send € 
O (check) Better Walls for Better Homes 
CO (check) sTEELTEX for Floors. 
Name ¥ i; 


Place 





Street 








STEELTEX 


THREE TYPES— SAME PRINCIPLE — SAME PROTECTION 


for — ... for stucco... for floors and roofs (concrete and gypsum) 
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1s REINFORCED WITH STEEL — EXACTLY LIKE CONCRETE 
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fkimmed SUNLIGHT 


vo wouldn’t expect your children 

to thrive on a diet of skimmed 

milk, so why furnish them “skimmed 
nlight” in the schoolroom? 





The ultra-viol “the sunlight are a vital factor 
in th yment of children’s bodies 
and m 

Let this e schoolrooms and 
health an 'vy—-will benefit. 
HELIOGLAS in—ordinary glass 
keeps them 

HELIOGLASS giv id the 
teachers, too—: sses 
with indoor prc wine 









Write for inform: re # 
health-giving glas ry wot 

than pays for itse . , 
happy, healthy sche 


HELIOGLASS 


TRADE MA 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET RAY GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When is a 


Ans: When it overheats during 
95% of the heating season. 


HERE is a 
T new and better 

standard for 
determining wheth- 
er or not a heating 
’ system is_ obsolete. 
This standard came 
into existence with 
the advent (Janu- 
ary, 1927) of the 
Dunham Differen- 
tial Vacuum Heat- 
ing System. 


Until this new 
system of heating 
utilizing subatmos- 
pheric steam (steam 
at a very low tem- 
perature) was 
placed on the mar- 
ket, all steam heat- 
ing systems _ stood 
upon a fairly equal 
basis of comparison. 
No matter how ef- 
ficient they might prove, not one was able to wholly 
overcome the problem of overheating in mild 
weather. Consequently, during 95 per cent of the 
heating season all of these systems wasted heat. 
According to Government Weather Bureau rec- 
ords, maximum heat output, contemplated by the 
design basis of the heating system, is required 
on an average of but 5 per cent of the days of 
the entire heating season. 












DUNHAM 


Today, in this newest and most revolutionary 
achievement (the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System) pressures at or above atmos- 
phere are done away with during mild weather. 
As a result, overheating and its twin brother, 
wasteful window opening, are eliminated. 


Fuel is saved during ninety-five per cent of the 
heating season, instead of being wasted. The 
amount of this saving, on fuel-cost records kept 
by those who have installed this Dunham Heating 
System, has ranged from 20 per cent to 40 per 
cent. 


Tests in typical buildings of every sort have 
proved that heat comfort and fuel waste, far from 
being inseparable, should have been separated 
years ago. In the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System they are being kept far apart in 
hundreds of structures with most gratifying suc- 
cess. For example, Detroit’s new 40 story sky- 
scraper, the Barlum Tower, is distinctive not only 
because of its great height, but also because its 
heating system does not overheat. 


Why specify or install fuel-wasting systems of 
heating when the Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System, under many tests of service in 
buildings from the 40 story office structure to 
modern business and factory installations has 
proved most economical and efficient of all heat- 
ing systems on the market today? 


C.A. Dunnam Co. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 450 East Ohio Street. CHICAGO 














heating system obsolete? 




































































on Replacement Costs 
with Shades of JOANNA CLOTH 
rainproof 
sunproof 
sanitary 
cleanable - 


CHOOL maintenance costs are materially 
reduced when every window is equipped 
with shades of the new Joanna Cloth by Stewart 
Hartshorn. This fine new shade cloth is rain- 
proof, sunproof, dirt-resisting and cleanable. 
In fact, Joanna Cloth is practically wearproof. 


With Joanna Cloth Shades, mounted on easy- 
running Hartshorn Rollers, there is no ques- 
tion of “can’t we make them do another year?” 
Joanna Cloth “does” and “does” well for year 
after year of trim, neat, satisfying service. 
The specially tempered springs of Hartshorn 
Rollers assure dependable, responsive action. 


The soft moire finish characteristicof Joanna 
Cloth has been found beneficial to the eyes of 
growing children. Equip classrooms with these 
better shades — for good looks, efficient ser- 
vice and economy. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For free circulation of air and properly 
diffused light in classrooms, use this 
arrangement—Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
installed with Double Brucket No. 87. 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF.-HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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Ma HEARING EASY 


IN YOUR AUDITORIUM 





Many school assemblies, plays and op- 
erettas are ruined simply because of 
poor acoustics in school auditoriums. 


Today you can prevent echoes and 
reverberations from spoiling your pro- 
grams by installing Acousti-Celotex. 
This remarkable material absorbs all 
kinds of extraneous noises, making the 
entertainments in your auditorium 
much more enjoyable. 


Acousti-Celotex also swallows up 
the disturbing racket invariably cre- 
ated in corridors, gymnasiums, manual 
training shops, swimming tanks and 
other places in school buildings. 


This sound-quieting makes it much 
easier for students to concentrate— 
saves them from the mental slow- 
down that comes from fatigued nerves. 








Acousti-Celotex comes in rigid cane- 
fibre tiles that are easily applied to the 
ceilings of any school building, new or 
old. 


Plan now to give your students this 
protection from nerve-wearing noise— 
your auditorium this safeguard against 
poor acoustics. 








Auditorium, North Side High THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. Acousti-Celotex Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 

in the ceiling absorbs disquieting noises and elim- Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
inates echoes and reverberations. Arc-Con Spe- (See telephone books for addresses) 
cialties Company, Acousti-Celotex Contractor. In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-CELOTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE-- BETTER HEARING 
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With the Publisher 


| ‘ YHAT IS THE _ BUSINESS 

PAPER? In a word, a business 

paper is the “bread-and-butter” 
reading matter of some particular field. 
It is a publication that discusses and pro- 
motes the essential ideals and endeavors 
of one group. It is necessary to the execu- 
tive because it guides him in his own 
efforts, acquaints him with the efforts of 
others, and qualifies him for large oppor- 
tunities by providing a rounded-out edu- 
cational source for a knowledge of all 
aspects of his profession. 


What, then, in the field of school execu- 
tives, must a business paper such as The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS offer? 


Policy first. An ideal of editorial intent 
that has general and specific worth. 


Editorship. The guidance of men who 
through actual experience are equipped to 
deal with the problem at hand. 


Editorial content. Not alone articles 
that are “just the thing,” but articles that 
go a bit beyond—that give the executive 
insight into things perhaps slightly di- 
vergent to his immediate and particular 
needs. This “step beyond” virtue of a 
business paper is what truly broadens 
executive ability and anticipates execu- 
tive capability. 


Advertising content. Always a neces- 
sary and essential “bread-and-butter” 
part of business paper reading. Along 
with the text pages that speak of pro- 
cedures and methods, go the advertising 
displays that present testimony to the 
things that make up the physical back- 
ground of the modern school. 


Good appearance. This is the final 
touch, always desirable, always welcomed. 
Good paper, legible type, plentiful illus- 
trations, a cover that appeals, a con- 
venient size—always necessary for that 
good “first impression” and “lasting at- 
traction.” 


Publisher. Integrity, pride, sincerity— 
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words continually used to bespeak pub- 
lishing ideals. However, intimacy and 
friendly co-operation are the true binding 
forces that make the business paper, not a 
literary ornament, but a practical tool for 
the workshops of its field. 


* * * 


Why not a magazine with a high sub- 
scription rate and no advertising? That 
was a question put to us months ago by a 
school executive, following the first an- 
nouncement of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. It 
seems peculiar that such old traditions as 
“the man with something to sell is the 
man to mistrust” yet exist. Business is 
nothing ephemeral. The claims of “serv- 
ice” made by the advertiser to-day are not 
alluring strains from the harp of a 
mythical commercial siren. If they were, 
the “profit through experience” law 
would wreck American industry in a 
week’s time. 


’ 


No school executive can expect to “‘live’ 
with his business paper and not be aware 
that his profession is surrounded by ma- 
terial substances. If the progress of edu- 
cation is a mental venture, surely it is not 
isolated from physical realities. 


In other words, the school child lives 
and breathes. Care of his body is as neces- 
sary in the school curriculum as is de- 
velopment of his mind. The proper ven- 
tilation, heating, sanitation, environment, 
must be considered. And as these things 
concern industry and advertising, atten- 
tion to them should be part and parcel of 
school ideals. 


The school executive sits in an office, the 
fixtures and furnishings of which have 
been secured by “barter and exchange.” 
Here he dwells upon an intelligent direc- 
tion of the adolescent mind. These sur- 
roundings of his are intimate factors in 
his life. Why should they not also be in- 
timate factors in the pages of his business 
paper? 

The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 

Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 


out. 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 








Point 2—A_ perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 3—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Stecl 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities 


Veneer-Steel Partitions 
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A Practical Method of Enrolling 
High-School Pupils 


Thorough preparation by the school faculty and strict 
adherence to the outline of registration routine has 
minimized confusion and improved first-week conditions 


By B. McDANIEL, PRINCIPAL, DENISON HIGH SCHOOL, DENISON, TEXAS 


HE FIRST week of school is often looked 
i by teachers as a week of confusion. 

One often hears the remark that it takes 
two weeks to get a school organized. It has been 
our desire to prevent such a condition in our 
school, and we believe we have so arranged our 
method of enrolling pupils that we have fully 
accomplished our purpose. 

We enroll nine hundred and fifty in our high 
school. Our clerk reports for work two weeks 
before school opens, and the principal has to be 
in attendance almost constantly during the same 
time. These two do all the planning and the 
preliminary work. They see to the printing of 
all forms, make out all lists, etc. One of the 
important pieces of work is the making out of 
the daily schedule. This is first made out on a 
cardboard, ruled in checkerboard fashion, there 
being one vertical column for each teacher and 
one horizontal column for each of the eight 
periods. The spaces are one inch square. 


A Schedule for Each Pupil 


After the schedule is thus completed it is type- 
written on one page of paper of letter head 
size. Across the top of the page are four lists 


or columns called first, second, third, and fourth, 
and across the lower half are four columns called 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth. 
sent the respective periods. 


These repre- 
Each column is a 


list of the subjects taught that period. The 
eleventh-grade subjects head the list, followed by 
the tenth, ninth, and eighth, respectively. The 
number of the room is written after each subject. 
We have enough of these printed to give each 
pupil one. 

A pupil can look at this sheet and see at a 
glance at which period and in what room his 
subjects are taught. The names of the teachers 
do not appear on this schedule, so the pupil does 
not know for sure who his teacher will be until 
he goes to class. This eliminates that perplex- 
ing situation of having the pupils overcrowd the 
classes of the popular teachers. 


Courses of Study Available 


Before the opening of school the clerk brings 
up-to-date the pupils’ record cards. These are 
for use on the day of enrollment. This is a small 
card listing the subjects taken by the pupil, by 
years and by terms. The credit received in each 
subject is given. By this card the pupil and the 
advisory teacher can see instantly the complete 
school record of the pupil. 

We also have printed a copy of our course of 
study, each pupil being given a copy. It is on 
one page, and contains a column for each of the 
five courses—such as Classic Course, Manual 
Training Course, Commercial Course. Each 
course is arranged by years beginning with the 
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freshman year. The required subjects for each 
year are named first and then the elective ones. 

We have printed blank forms to give each pupil 
on opening day on which his own schedule of 
classes can be written by the advisory teachers. 
It is a sheet about six by eight inches, ruled in 
two columns of four spaces each. The spaces in 
the first column are numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Those in the second column are numbered 5, 6, 7 
and 8. These spaces represent the eight periods 
per day. In each space the advisory teacher 
writes the name of the subject and the number of 
the room. A provision is made at the top for 
the pupil’s name, home-room number, and locker 
number. 


Make Use of Newspapers 


Pupils know when school will start each year 
They are trained to read the local daily paper the 
week preceding school, especially on Friday and 
Saturday, for school announcements. Through 
the press the pupils learn what day to report for 
classifications. 

All pupils coming to our school from the schools 
outside the city report on Saturday morning at 
nine o’clock. They are notified to bring their 
record from the former school. They meet in 
one of the small study halls. The principal in- 
structs them as to the daily routine of school, 
course of study, etc. He and the clerk examine 
their records and determine the number of cred- 
its allowed them. These credits are placed on 
the record cards mentioned above, to be used on 
the opening day when these pupils report with 
our own pupils. Later, the credits are trans- 
ferred to our permanent records by the clerk in 
the presence of the new pupil so that there will 
be no future misunderstandings about credits. 
We return to the new pupil his former record 
sheet at the Saturday morning conference. In 
fact, we do not collect them. This saves much 
annoyance. The new pupil never surrenders his 
credit sheet, and he sees it transferred to our 
records. If a pupil has no record from his former 
school, we send a letter at once requesting one. 
After a straight quizzing such pupil is given 
temporary classification until his credits arrive. 
We keep a list of such pupils as well as a copy 
of letter so as to check against a pupil getting 
in without proper credit. 

On Saturday at one o’clock our teachers meet 
for announcements ahout changes in course of 
study, assignments of teachers to home rooms, 
hall duty, ete., for the semester, and the assign- 
ment of teachers for the opening days. These 
assignments have been previously worked out by 
the principal, and they are made out in writing 
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and posted on the teachers’ bulletin board. A 
copy is given to each teacher of his own particu- 
lar work so that he will know just what he is 
expected to do at a certain time. At this meeting 
every teacher is given any explanations wanted. 
We feel that this preliminary meeting and work 
are absolutely essential to our success on the open- 
ing days of school. And we feel that we have 
been amply rewarded. 

We take two days to enroll our pupils. The 
seniors report on Monday at nine o’clock and the 
juniors at one o’clock. The sophomores report on 
Tuesday at nine o’clock and the freshmen at one 
o’clock. When they come they are directed to 
one of the study halls by the teachers who are 
assigned to corridor duty. There the principal 
instructs the whole grade about the subjects they 
may have to take, the routine for that particular 
grade, changes made in school since the previous 
year, etc. They are told how to proceed with 
enrollment, etc. This takes about fifteen minutes. 

Then each pupil is given a copy of the course 
of study and a copy of the printed daily schedule 
mentioned above. Two teachers are left in 
charge of this groupto see that none leave except 
as directed and to keep them quiet and seated. 
The principal talks about the daily routine, etc. 
first, and discusses the course of study and daily 
schedule after each pupil is given a copy. Each 
pupil is thus given plenty of time to see the 
course of study. 


Preliminary Classification 


The teacher in charge has an alphabetical list 
of each grade. This has been made from our 
promotion lists from the preceding year. The 
names of new pupils are inserted by the clerk 
as they are enrolled on Saturday. This teacher 
calls the roll one name at a time, sending the 
pupils downstairs—our study hall is on the third 
floor—for classification. He calls them just so 
fast as the counsellors can handle them. He adds 
any omitted names and erases the names of those 
who are absent. Some pupil who is present usu- 
ally knows whether the absentees have moved 
from the city or are sick and will report later. 
When all pupils have been passed out by this 
teacher, he has a complete and correct list of each 
grade. 

The counsellors and several other teachers are 
stationed in the corridor below the study hall at 
a series of tables. Along this row of tables each 
pupil must pass. 

Table No. 1 is at the foot of the stairs coming 
down from the study hall where the pupils are 
assembled. At this table the clerk and one 
teacher are seated. They have the pupils’ record 
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cards described above. They also have the per- 
manent records from the office to settle any 
doubtful points. They give each pupil his record 
card and a blank form described above on which 
the counsellors will make out the pupil’s own 
daily schedule. We prefer not to give these 
blanks to the pupils in the assembly above be- 
cause we think they should be made out by the 
counsellors. After receiving the record card and 
the blank from the clerk, who also has an alpha- 
betical list to check the names, the pupils pass 
to the next table. 


The Counsellors’ Table 


This is table No. 2. Here are seated about ten 
teachers who act as counsellors, each with an 
extra chair. One teacher is assigned in general 
charge of this group. He points out a vacant 
chair to the pupils. Here the counsellors go over 
the pupil’s record card, and the two determine 
what he should take and what he is permitted 
to take. The teacher fills out the pupil’s schedule 
blank, collects the record card, as well as the 
printed copy of the daily schedule, and the copy 
of the course of study given him in the assembly 
room. The pupil is now through with these. He 
can have the copy of the course of study if he 
wishes to take it home. 

At table No. 3 are four teachers. They have 
a copy of the daily schedule ruled in checker- 
board fashion on a large cardboard with each 
blank space about one and one-half inches square. 
This has been cut horizontally into halves. The 
upper piece contains the morning classes and the 
lower one the afternoon classes. One of the first 
two teachers at this table takes the pupil’s daily 
schedule as made out by the counsellor and calls 
the morning subjects by periods and rooms and 
the other teacher puts a tally mark in that par- 
ticular space on the large schedule. Then the 
sheet is passed to the next two teachers. One 
calls the afternoon classes and the other makes 
a tally in the proper space. This gives a correct 
count of the number of pupils assigned to each 
class. When there are enough pupils assigned 
to any one section or class, these teachers notify 
the teacher in charge of the counsellors. He 
tells them to cross out that section and assign 
no more pupils to it. Thus an overflow in any 
section is prevented. 

The pupil next takes his daily schedule to table 
No. 4. Three or four teachers are at this table. 
The pupil is given what we call class cards. It 
is a small card about one and one-half inches by 
three inches. It is ruled by four lines running 
horizontally. The first line is labeled name, the 
second, subject, the third, period, and the fourth, 
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room. Under the directions of these teachers the 
pupil fills out one card for each of his subjects. 
He takes his schedule and the cards to table No. 5. 

Here are two teachers with a large sheet of 
paper or a cardboard ruled checkerboard fashion 
and fastened on the top of a board. There are 
eight horizontal spaces to correspond to the eight 
periods, and as many vertical spaces as there are 
subjects taught in the grade reporting that half 
day. There is one of these sheets for each of our 
four grades. Of course, only one is used at a 
time. This sheet is ruled so that each space is 
slightly larger than the small class cards. On the 
first sheet are written the names of the senior 
studies, on the second sheet are written the names 
of the junior studies, and so on. At the middle 
of the right hand edge of each space a six penny 
finishing nail is driven. The class cards have a 
hole punched in them at the same place. One 
teacher takes the pupil’s schedule and class cards 
and sees that they correspond. He gives the 
schedule back to the pupil who passes to the next 
table. This first teacher gives the class cards to 
the other teacher who simply puts them in a 
stack in the space where they belong. The cards 
are put on the nails to hold them in position. This 
work can be done quite rapidly. It is like sorting 
mail in a mail car. After each grade is enrolled 
the various teachers come to this table and get 
the class cards for his or her own classes. 


Provides Complete Roll of Classes 


Thus, they have a complete class roll that is 
written by the pupils themselves. The pupils 
must report to these classes, and to no other, the 
first day of regular school, which is on Wednes- 
day. The teachers begin to mark regular at- 
tendance that day. We find that our method is 
simple and gives each teacher a correct list of the 
class. 

The pupil has now gone to table No. 6. One 
teacher is at this table with an alphabetical list 
of the grade. After each name is written the 
number of home room and the locker number. 
This has been prepared by the clerk and principal 
before school starts. It takes the clerk about 
half a day to prepare this list. The pupils are 
assigned to home rooms by grades in alphabetical 
order. They are given lockers nearest their home 
rooms. The teacher at this table writes on the 


pupil’s daily schedule in the place for that pur- 
pose the number of his home room and his locker 
number. 

This schedule, which the pupil takes home and 
keeps as a guide for the first few days, contains 
a list of his classes by periods and room number, 
and the number of his locker and home room. 
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When he returns to school on Wednesday, he goes 
to his locker to put up his cap, etc., then to his 
home room where the home-room teacher makes 
a list of home-room pupils the first day. The 
pupils and teachers are thus ready for classes to 
start at nine o’clock. 

The pupil next goes to table No. 7. Here one 
teacher gives him a book card that is furnished by 
our State Department of Education. The teach- 
er, selected because he or she writes well, writes 
the pupil’s name on the card. The pupil next 
passes to table No. 8. 

This table is in front of a classroom door. In 
this room we have placed the free textbooks. 
Three teachers work at this table. The first 
teacher takes the pupil’s schedule to see what 
books the pupil needs. This teacher, having the 
books stacked on the table, gives the books to the 
pupil and at the same time calls the name and 
number of the book to the second teacher sitting 
next to him. The second teacher has taken the 
pupil’s book card and he now fills in the number 
of the books, and keeps the pupil’s book card as 
a permanent record for the year as required by 
our state law. The first teacher returns to the 
pupil his daily schedule. 

The third teacher gives the pupil a paper book 
cover for each book. These are given free by 
the local merchants as an advertisement. This 
teacher also gives the pupil one of our enrollment 
blanks calling for such information as age, resi- 
dence, etc. These must be filled out by the parent, 
so it is given to the pupil at the last table. He 
must have it filled out by his parents and bring it 
to his home-room teacher on Wednesday. 


No Loitering in Corridors 


The pupil is now near one of the outside doors. 
Our tables have been arranged to that effect. A 
corridor teacher is on duty here, and he shows 
the pupils out, as it were. The pupil has every- 
thing he needs, and we expect him to leave the 
building at once so as not to interfere with the 
work of the school. Corridor teachers allow no 
one anywhere except along what may be called 
the line of march. 

We have found our plan simple but most com- 
plete. The greatest part of the work is done by 
the office force before school starts. When the 
pupil leaves the building he has his books, book 
covers, enrollment blank, and a copy of his own 
daily schedule. He has had the counsel of one 
of the teachers in choosing his studies. The prin- 
cipal has instructed him as to routine of the 
school. When he returns to school on Wednesday, 
he knows just where to go on arrival and where 
to go each period during the day. 
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The teachers find the plan quite satisfactory. 
Each has had only one thing to do in the enroll- 
ment process. Each teacher has a correct list of 
he pupils in each of his or her classes. This 
enables the teacher to call the roll and go right 
to work on Wednesday. The enrollment is han- 
dled without any noise or confusion. The pupils 
simply keep on the move from one table to the 
next. No talking is allowed except by pupils to 
the teachers at the tables, a rule that is care- 
fully followed. 


System Proves Effective 


We have no trouble in enrolling one grade in 
one-half of a day. Our school enrolls nine hun- 
dred and fifty in two days. We could handle 
twelve hundred in the same time. Larger schools 
could use the same schemes and have two groups 
of teachers working in separate parts of the 
building. One group could handle the boys and 
the other the girls, or one could handle all pupils 
whose names begin with the first half of the alpha- 
bet and the second group could handle the rest of 
the pupils. We are pleased with our plan, and 
we commend it to any school that has found the 
first few days of school unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of confusion. 





Efficiency in Management 

Efficiency in the management of a school sys- 
tem, as in the management of a private corpo- 
ration, does not mean niggardly expediture; it 
means rather, making the best use of the funds 
appropriated. Increased efficiency may mean that 
larger appropriations should be made; and, as in 
a manufacturing plant, it may mean that old 
methods should be abandoned and newer ones 
adopted even at great expense. 

The school world is now recognizing the fact 
that efficiency consists in getting the most out of 
every dollar appropriated and of abandoning old 
methods when newer ones yield better results. 
School superintendents now know that if they 
attack their problems in a scientific way the pub- 
lic, especially that part of the public accustomed 
to dealing with private and public affairs in a 
business-like way, will become more interested 
in the schools. 

Studies undertaken by research bureaus are 
by no means limited to those relating to ex- 
penditures. Studies are made to measure the 
efficiency of teaching, to eliminate waste in sub- 
ject-matter, to aid the teacher in assisting the 
individual child, to aid the superintendent and 
others in the preparation of reports, and to test 
such experiments as may be under way. 
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a place for itself in the schools as a result of 

the increasing complexity of our modern life. 
No one, for example, will question the need for 
fortifying the child with knowledge and safe hab- 
its to help him face the present dangers of our 
streets and highways. We have only to glance 
at the 1927 accident record to learn just how 
imperative is this need. 

Last year there were 95,500 accidental fatali- 
ties in the United States from all causes—an in- 
crease of some 5,500 over the 1926 record. A 
comparison with the figures for 1911 shows an 
increase of twenty per cent in total accidental 
deaths and an increase of 1050 per cent in auto- 
mobile deaths, the total for the latter being 25,- 
800 for 1927. The automobile, in fact, is the 
most important agency of accidental fatality in 
each age group from five to sixty-five; never 
causing less than one-fifth of all deaths. 


Gn iee is one of the newer subjects to claim 


Toll of Automobile Accidents 


Approximately 20,000 children under fifteen 
years of age are killed each year in accidents; the 
three most important causes being the automo- 
bile, burns and scalds, and drowning. Accidents 
rank second in the causes of death to children un- 
der five years; first to children from five to four- 
teen years; second to children from fifteen to nine- 
teen and sixth to persons of all ages. 

Twenty-three out of every one hundred per- 
sons killed by automobiles in the United States 
are children under fifteen years of age (6,000 of 
the 25,800 motor fatalities last year). Even for 
the two- and three-year old group burns and 
scalds are the only cause of accidental death more 
important than the automobile. 

In the home we have another serious accident 
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Safety Education 
Retards School 


Accidents 


By FLORENCE NELSON, EDUCATION DIVISION, 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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situation that is taking a toll of some 25,000 lives 
yearly, or about one-fourth of all accidental 
deaths. Because of the less spectacular nature of 
these accidents, and the fact that a large per- 
centage of them are never reported, little atten- 
tion has been paid to this side of the problem. 
Only recently has its significance been at all ap- 
preciated. The collection and analysis of home ac- 
cident statistics are still confined to a few locali- 
ties and a few insurance companies. Falls are 
the greatest single cause of home accidents, caus- 
ing thirty-five per cent of all deaths. Asphyxia- 
tion and suffocation are responsible for twenty- 
one per cent and burns and scalds for nineteen 
per cent. 


Frequency of Home Injuries 


In a study of 1,050 questionnaires giving the 
accident experience of children in one of the New 
York City schools it was discovered that home ac- 
cidents were far more frequent than those of the 
highway. These reports were based on the actual 
knowledge of the children and therefore under- 
estimated the number of home accidents appre- 
ciably. The extent and variety of the accidents 
discovered, together with the frequency with 
which they happened, gave abundant evidence of 
the hazards existing in the lives of these chil- 
dren; a condition that exists to a more or less 
degree in the average home. 

Does safety instruction in the school actually 
have an effect on the child mortality rate in a 
given community? Here are records of the last 


two years picked more or less at random from the 
growing list of cities where safety education has 
been thoroughly incorporated in the school pro- 
gram. 

Cleveland shows a decrease in child accidental 
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This junior safety patrol officer is directing traffic from the sidewalk. 


deaths on the streets and in the homes from 130 
in 1926 to 115 in 1927. Serious traffic injuries to 
children of school age were likewise reduced from 
215 in 1926 to 188 in 1927. 

In Newark, N. J., one of the first cities to organ- 
ize safety patrols, thirty-seven children were 
killed in traffic accidents in 1919. In 1926 this 
figure dropped to seventeen. 

In 1924 Superintendent Hartley of Louisville 
appointed Mrs. Frances Miner supervisor of 
health and safety. Mrs. Miner organized safety 
work throughout the schools with emphasis on 
safety patrols. The motor fatalities to children 
of school age had totaled twenty-three the year 
before. They dropped to fourteen during the first 
vear of the new plan and to eight in 1926. 


Detroit Accident Death Rate Decreases 


In the first five years following the appoint- 
ment of Harriet Beard as supervisor of safety 
teaching, the accident death rate of Detroit school 
children dropped forty-seven per cent; in the face 
of an enormous increase in the school population 
and in the number of automobiles on the city 
streets. 

In St. Louis where special emphasis has been 
placed on safety education during the past year 
there were twenty-nine motor vehicle fatalities to 
children of school age in 1927 as compared with 
forty-seven in 1926. In Boston fifty-nine children 
were killed in 1924. As a result of a safety pro- 
gram organized during that year by the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council the number was reduced 
to forty-one in 1925 and to thirty-nine in 1926. 

There were fifteen accidental child fatalities in 


St. Paul during 1924, seven in 1925, and seven in 
1926; a splendid record when one considers that 
this city has a population of 300,000. In 1926 
deaths to Kansas City school children numbered 
fifty-six, while in 1927 they dropped to thirty- 
two. 

From these records it will be seen that a fifty 
per cent reduction in child fatalities is possible 
in any city—a result that has astonished even 
the most enthusiastic proponents of safety edu- 
cation. In addition to this, however, safety brings 
to the school curriculum subject-matter of real 
worth from an educational standpoint. Teachers 
who at first regarded its introduction as a sort of 
necessary evil have been surprised to find that, 
far from being dull and negative, it is giving life 
and color to the old subjects. Since safety as it is 
taught to-day embraces the whole field of con- 
servation—life, property, natural resources—the 
possibilities for correlating it with every other 
subject in the curriculum are practically unlim- 
ited. 


Study Safety in Transportation 


In the schools of Springfield, Mass., last year a 
group of children in grades four and five made a 
study of safety in transportation. Near the school 
a new passenger and freight station was in proc- 
ess of construction and the children watched the 
work progress with a growing consciousness of its 
significance to the community. In the beginning 
the study included only transportation by land; 
but later it was extended to include water and 
air transportation. 

Just as the children arrived at the point of in- 
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terest in airplanes as a means of travel, Lind- 
bergh made his epic flight from New York to 
Paris—certainly a most fortunate circumstance 
in school events. An exhibit of models was pre- 
pared showing progress in transportation from 
the stage coach and the covered wagon to the 
modern locomotive, the ocean liner, and the air- 
plane. This project correlated history, nature 
study, arithmetic, English, the social studies, art, 
and handwork with safety. 


Constructing a Traffic Signal 


At the Sigsbee school in Grand Rapids a third- 
grade class constructed a traffic signal. The chil- 
dren were given definite pieces of work to do; 
they learned how to square up a board to the de- 
sired size; how to locate the holes for the windows 
and how to saw them out; how to make guide 
lines for the nails and how to drive them down 
without bruising the wood. The problem of mak- 
ing the light work automatically was met by rig- 
ging up an old phonograph spring motor so that 
the rotation of its spring drum would make and 
break an electrical current sent through the ap- 
paratus from an electric lamp socket. This traffic 
signal now hangs in the first floor hallway and 
directs the children as they go to and from classes 
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and also when they are dismissed after school. 

These are a few examples of the way safety 
is being taught in the modern school. -It has in- 
troduced subject-matter concerning every-day sit- 
uations with which the child is familiar and in 
which he is naturally interested. From these first 
simple lessons he is led to a clearer understand- 
ing of government, and his own definite responsi- 
bility for protecting life, health, and property. 

The methods of organizing safety education 
vary according to the size of the community and 
the local educational system. In St. Louis, for 
example, one of the first cities to become inter- 
ested in safety education, demonstration centers 
were established. These were visited by local 
teachers and by many out-of-town people and their 
influence was far reaching. The same method has 
been adopted by a number of other cities with ex- 
cellent results. 

This method of introducing the work depends 
for its impetus upon the enthusiasm of a small 
group. Unless the central school administration, : 
therefore, sponsors and supervises the work there 
is danger that the original interest will die out 
or that it will not be incorporated in the school 
system as a whole. On the other hand, the dem- 
onstration school provides a laboratory where 





Roller skates should be removed before crossing busy streets. 
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Third-grade pupils receiving safety instruction, using the traffic signal they constructed. 


methods and devices may be tested out and made 
available to all the schools by action of the 
superintendent. 

Detroit adopted the plan some years ago of a 
full-time safety supervisor whose responsibility it 
is to organize the work, develop materials of in- 
struction, act as consultant to the teaching staff, 
and co-operate with the police, fire, and other city 
departments. The effectiveness of this plan of 
organization is proved by the remarkable reduc- 
tion in child faltalities in Detroit previously men- 
tioned. 


Appoint Safety Supervisors 


A number of smaller cities, such as Louisville, 
Ky., have appointed part-time safety supervisors, 
combining their duties with the supervision of 
health, physical education, or some other branch 
of the school work. 

The list of cities that have published courses 
of study in safety education now numbers about 
thirty-five. State departments of education in 
Oregon, Georgia, and Connecticut have also pub- 
lished courses and Massachusetts now has one 
in preparation. 

The subject-matter of safety will necessarily be 
based on the causes and frequency of accidents 
happening in a given community. A city may 


have a railroad running through the main thor- 
oughfare; or certain dangerous intersections 
where accidents happen frequently; or hazardous 
swimming places; or a generally serious traffic 
problem. In the South, where open fires are 
commonly used, the number of fatalities and seri- 
ous injuries from burns is very high. Northern 
cities have their own problem of winter sports. 
The teacher must know the causes of accidents 
happening to the children in her grade and on 
the basis of these facts should stress certain haz- 
ards. Local accident statistics may be obtained 
from the police department, the health depart- 
ment, or the coroner’s office; and the school au- 
thorities should see that this information is made 
available to all teachers. 

For example, the safety education department 
of the Detroit Public Schools is supplied by the 
police department with copies of all accident re- 
ports in which school children are involved. These 
in turn are sent by the department to the princi- 
pals of the schools concerned. Providing data on 
causes and types of accidents, and seasonal dan- 
gers, they serve to show what special kind of 
instruction is needed and what results are being 
accomplished by instruction in the school. 

The National Safety Council has prepared a 
form for reporting child accidents that is being 
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used by a number of school systems. Principals 
who have made a careful study of the accident 
situation in their own schools have been aston- 
ished at the actual number of injuries and the 
amount of lost time involved. The monthly ac- 
cident reports for a school district in northeastern 
Minnesota, representing 51,450 pupils, shows 103 
school days lost in forty-five public accidents; 
15734, days lost in seventy-six home accidents, 
and 841% days lost in sixty-nine school accidents; 
making a total of 34514 days lost in the month of 
April, 1928. This is surely a startling figure and 
one that emphasizes the need for safety instruc- 
tion. 

One of the most popular and effective methods 
of carrying safety instruction into the school 
has been the organization of a junior safety coun- 
cil. In most cases this work has been fostered 
by a community safety council; though in a few 
instances it has been initiated and supervised 
by the school department itself. The duties and 
activities of the junior safety council vary in each 
city and often in each school, according to the 
local problems involved. In almost every case 
the most important activity is the safety patrol 
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that guards the crosswalks near the school and 
that frequently is on duty on the playground or 
inside the school building. 

The duties of the patrols are, briefly, to guard 
dangerous intersections (standing on the curb 
and not in the street) ; to report impartially vio- 
lations of the safety rules; to assist younger chil- 
dren at all times; to give stop and go signals to 
children crossing the street; to see that pupils 
keep within pedestrian lanes at intersections. In 
a number of cities accidents to children on their 
way to and from school have practically been 
abolished as a result of the activity and alert- 
ness of the patrols. 


School Buildings Must Be Made Safe 


One of the most important features of the safe- 
ty program is the maintenance of an efficient 
school plant. In many of the older types of build- 
ings conditions exist that are a menace to the 
lives of the children; indeed, the fire underwriters 
estimate that seventy per cent of the structures 
now used are of the old and unsafe type. 

Negligence and failure to fix responsibility have 
made a veritable fire-trap of a building that was 





A lesson in street safety for first-grade pupils. 
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designed with every regard for the safety and 
well-being of the children during school hours. 
A very striking illustration of this was found 
in a junior high-school building housing some 
1,400 pupils. Two of the three exit doors were 
found chained and padlocked at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. On inquiring the reason the in- 
spectors were told that these doors were bolted 
morning and afternoon in order to compel those 
who came late to enter through the door nearest 
the front office where they could be properly dis- 
ciplined. In this same school eighteen other seri- 
ous fire hazards were found. 

In another building, three stories high, three 
fire escapes were discovered at the rear, each 
solidly locked. Investigation showed that the 
keys had been lost five months before and that no 
effort had been made to secure duplicates. In this 
instance hundreds of children would have been 
roasted to death inside a steel barrel type of fire 
escape. A condition similar to this existed in 
a school in one of the Midwestern states in which 
a fire occurred some years ago. The vestibule 
doors on the first floor were bolted. A jam oc- 
curred there; the children became panic strick- 
en and seventy-three pupils and two teachers 
were burned to death. 


Causes of School Fires ex 


Overheated furnaces, leaky gas pipes, ignition 
of waste paper, and spontaneous combustion 
among supplies and accumulations of rags, waste, 
and old materials are some of the most common 
causes of school fires. A disaster that cost the 
lives of twenty-one pupils started in the base- 
ment of a school where a large supply of com- 
bustible material was stored. In one of the most 
modern buildings of semifire-resistive construc- 
tion, the storeroom for the chemical laboratory 
was placed directly under the main entrance to 
the school, through which the majority of chil- 
dren would have to pass if a fire broke out in 
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the building during the regular school sessions. 

A visitor to a school in one of the Southeastern 
states happened in on a day when the parent- 
teacher association was having its annual frolic. 
During this celebration the children were given 
an opportunity to leave the building by the fire 
escape—for a penny! The use of this life-saving 
apparatus was an unusual and thrilling experi- 
ence, and the youngsters thought it well worth 
the price. 


A “No-Accident” Record in Schools 


Just as many groups of employees in industry 
have proved their ability to work for long periods 
without a single accident causing death, mutila- 
tion, or loss of time from work, so the school, as 
the result of conscientious effort, can establish a 
“no-accident” record. Lewis A. DeBlois in a re- 
cent article on “Safety Teaching and the Higher 
Efficiency” emphasizes this point: 

“Striking examples (of the so-called no acci- 
dent records) are to be found in the experience 
of practically all the more important industries, 
in both large and small plants and under a wide 
variety of conditions and hazards. In magnitude 
they have attained the high level of ten million 
man-hours. This is the equivalent, let us say, 
of twenty years’ freedom from accidental injury 
in a school of 400 pupils! 

“. . . But in the end victory will be achieved, 
not through advances in the realms of adult life 
but on the battleground of public-school educa- 
tion. Success will be in sight when teachers of 
children commence to believe that accident oc- 
currence does not imply fortuity and is not a 
valid excuse for human frailty and for the hap- 
pening of the unforseen and inevitable, but is an 
indication of ignorance and individual inefficiency, 
a reproach on our advanced civilization, and a spur 
to higher educational achievement. They must, 
above all, teach that accidents are man-made and 
that their prevention is a duty and a high ideal.” 





A model demonstration of marine safety as practiced by the Coast Guard. 
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The Fine Art of Rating Teachers 


Until personal convictions of the scorers can be elim- 
inated, there will be difference of opinion regarding the 
qualifications and accomplishments of those being scored 


By M. V. O’SHEA, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE QUESTION of rating teachers with the 
[aia of a score card was under discussion. 
The results of an attempt to rate the teachers 
in a particular high school were in hand. The 
score card had been used by the superintendent 
of schools in the city in which the high school was 
located ; also by the principal of the school; by two 
high-school visitors representing a university that 
had accredited the school so graduates could en- 
roll without examination; and finally by a pro- 
fessor of education who was studying the practi- 
cability of current devices for rating teachers. 
These five men had come together to discuss the 
accuracy of their judgments regarding the effi- 
ciency of each teacher in the faculty of the 
school. The score card presented an outline of 
all the traits, qualities, characteristics, or abilities 
that were regarded as of importance in determin- 
ing a teacher’s success in a classroom. Definite 
numerical value was assigned to each trait or 
quality or ability, and the values totaled 1000 for 
perfection. If a teacher attained a total score of 
only 750, she would be regarded as “fair,” if only 
500, as “poor,” and if less than 500, she would be 
rated as a “failure.” The author of the card pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that anyone who might 
use it in rating a teacher would be able to de- 
termine the degree of excellence that she had at- 
tained in respect to each of the points upon which 
she was scored. 


Difference of Opinion 


The correlations were calculated between the 
ratings given by the scorers on each element in the 
score card. They were fairly high in respect to 
points concerning scholarship but were insig- 
nificant on all other points. There was, in fact, 
so little agreement among the different ratings 
that the group of five scorers took up each point 
and each man explained on what basis he made 
his rating. The first difficulty was encountered 
in making it clear how the value of a particular 
point was determined. One of the large points 
concerned “personality” and there were several 
elements under this topic that had to be judged 


separately. One of the elements was “vivacity.” 
In the discussion of this element it was discovered 
that each scorer had in mind a standard of his 
own by which he judged whether a teacher 
ranked high, medium, or low in “vivacity.” Two 
of the scorers maintained that calmness, quietude, 
and repose were more effective in a classroom 
than much liveliness or alertness. Three of the 
men said that a teacher could not arouse pupils 
unless she stimulated them by an energetic and 
sprightly manner, both in her method of conduct- 
ing the class and in her bearing. The two scorers 
who esteemed calmness more highly than liveli- 
ness held that a very active teacher would domi- 
nate a classroom and would not give pupils an 
opportunity to play a role. 


Scoring Practically Subjective 


It was apparent that each scorer was judging 
teachers on the basis of what he thought was 
desirable in respect to “vivacity” rather than 
what was actually exhibited by those whom he 
scored. It was further apparent that “vivacity” is 
such an intangible term that nobody knows, at 
least no one in this group of scorers knew, what 
the norm in regard to “vivacity” should be. And 
so the value set down by each scorer in judging 
teachers was almost completely subjective. 

Another element in the score card that counted 
rather heavily was “neatness in dress and ap- 
pearance.” When the group of five scorers dis- 
cussed this factor, it was found that the standard 
in judging “neatness” varied with each scorer’s 
personal feeling about the matter. One of the 
scorers maintained hotly that a teacher should 
dress in accord with prevailing fashion. When 
asked whether he would approve of a teacher who 
used cosmetics (other traits being satisfactory), 
he said unhesitatingly that he would. Three of 
the remaining four men hardly knew whether a 
teacher should or should not be permitted to use 
cosmetics, while the fourth man was certain that 
she ought not to use rouge or any other device to 
improve her natural gifts. 

One of the five scorers insisted that the stand- 
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ard of ‘‘neatness in dress” should be a conserva- 
tive one. Anything in a teacher’s dress or appear- 
ance hinting at extreme fashion should be ground 
for low scoring. One of the five men held exactly 
the opposite view. The other three hardly knew 
where they stood in respect to the question at 
issue. The conservative man contended that a 
teacher would be a bad example to her pupils if 
she adopted the fashions of the day, while the 
lenient man held that a teacher wouldn’t have any 
influence with pupils if she were out of date in 
dress or in current methods of beautifying her- 
self. 


No Agreement Reached 


And so the discussion of “‘neatness in dress and 
appearance” of women ended in complete dis- 
agreement as to the standard or norm that should 
be observed in assigning a value to this element in 
scoring a woman teacher. When it came to the 
scoring of men teachers in respect to the element, 
“neatness in dress and appearance,” there was a 
little greater unanimity of opinion, but there was 
still some disagreement respecting the proper 
standard to be kept in view in putting down a 
score for any individual. 

Should a man be up to the minute in all details 
of his dress, or should he be “conservative,” as 
one of the scorers maintained? Should he be per- 
mitted to wear anything “loud” or should every 
article of dress be subdued and inconspicuous? 
Would it be preferable for him to wear dark 
clothes or should there be some color in his attire? 
Should he be scored down if he were negligent in 
respect to any item of dress, as, for instance, if 
his shoes had not recently been shined? If the suit 
he wore were not recently pressed, would that 
be an evidence of neglect and shabbiness that 
should be noted in the score assigned to him? 
Suppose he were fastidious in dress; should he be 
given a high or a low score for this trait? What 
is fastidiousness? How shabby must one be in 
order to be charged with shabbiness? 

One of the scorers pointed out that in the uni- 
versity with which he is connected some of the 
instructors deliberately cultivate a rather shabby 
appearance and this seems to add to their popu- 
larity with students. It conveys the impression 
that these men care nothing about externals but 
give their attention wholly to things of greater 
importance. On the other hand, some of the in- 
structors cultivate fastidiousness and even eccen- 
tricity in dress, and this seems to make them 
popular with students, for it suggests that they 
do not run with the crowd, that they are inde- 
pendent and individualistic and so are to be fol- 
lowed more readily than the initiative, docile, 
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herdlike members of the faculty. It was pointed 
out that the president of the university referred 
to is always well-dressed, observing the fashions 
of the day, and this characteristic appears to add 
to his other strong qualities so that students 
readily follow wherever he leads. So the dis- 
cussion of this element in the score card left the 
scorers with the conviction that it was an elusive 
and intangible element to deal with in scoring a 
teacher. 

Another element in the score card under the 
topic of “personality” was “posture.” Presum- 
ably, a teacher should sit or stand erect and pre- 
sent to pupils an aspect of energy, of decision, of 
seriousness, of commanding ability. If he should 
bend: over his desk or have his hands in his 
pockets or lean one elbow on the table, he should 
be scored zero. One of the scorers insisted upon 
this as a proper basis for evaluating “posture,” 
but two of the scorers were certain that this was 
wrong, or at least that there were occasions when 
a teacher might be quite informal in his posture 
and have a better effect on his pupils than if he 
were more rigid or conventional. 


Informality Secures Good Response 


A concrete case concerning one of the teachers 
who was scored was cited. She sat at her desk, 
on the edge of the chair, fumbling with her watch 
during the entire class period. This would be 
called a very informal posture. This was her 
habit. One of the scorers marked her very low 
in “‘posture,” while two of them marked her very 
high. They said that her composure and her in- 
formality resulted in putting her pupils at their 
ease and in developing a friendly atmosphere in 
the classroom so that they expressed themselves 
readily and cordially. If she had been more for- 
mal she would not have secured as good a re- 
sponse from them. This teacher’s comfortable 
posture and her friendliness before her class con- 
veyed the impression to her pupils that she had 
command of the situation; that she was confident 
that they would conduct themselves becomingly ; 
that she had no worry about the outcome of the 
recitation. If she had been more constrained in 
her manner, her constraint might have become 
contagious and her pupils might have gained the 
notion that she had some fear that the recitation 
would not turn out well. 

And so with the scoring of every element in 
the score card relating to personal appearance or 
personality traits; there was wide divergence in 
the judgments of the five scorers regarding the 
value that should be assigned to any element in 
rating any one of the teachers. In the discus- 
sions it became apparent that a given trait—in- 
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formality in posture before a class, for instance— 
might be advantageous in one teacher, but be a 
handicap in another. It would depend on other 
traits whether it would affect pupils beneficially 
or otherwise. In the same way, fastidiousness 
in dress might turn pupils against one teacher 
but incline them toward another teacher. No 
single personality trait taken alone, can be said 
to be always favorable or always unfavorable in 
the classroom; it must be considered in connec- 
tion with the total personality of a teacher. 

The correlation between the ratings of the five 
scorers in respect to the scholarship of the 
teachers scored was higher than in respect to per- 
sonality characteristics, and yet there was not 
complete agreement by any means. If a teacher 
made a grammatical or historical or mathemati- 
cal mistake in conducting a class, all the scorers 
agreed that it should be taken into account in 
rating the teacher; but when it came to scoring a 
teacher’s understanding of the meaning of what 
was being taught and its bearing upon situations 
in present-day life, the scorers differed widely in 
their judgments of any particular teacher’s merit. 
Three of the scorers held that accuracy was the 
essential requisite in scholarship, while the other 
two maintained that fullness of knowledge with 
insight into the applications of what is being 
taught to present-day life was more important 
than technical accuracy, though they did not ig- 
nore the latter factor in scholarship. Even after 
a good deal of discussion, each scorer stood his 
ground, so that when the debate closed there was 
lack of unanimity of opinion regarding standards 
or forms for recording scholarship. 


Agree on Knowledge 


The nearest the scorers came to complete 
agreement on this point was when the question 
of range of knowledge came up for consideration. 
The scorers all thought that the teacher should 
know more about the subject being taught than 
was included in the text which was being used, 
but the moment the question of what should be 
the character of this additional knowledge, 
whether it should be mastery of technical ma- 
terial or an understanding of the bearing of what 
was taught upon human progress and well-being 
arose, there was division among the scorers. 

Using the score card, each scorer assigned a 
value to each element under the heading, “‘schol- 
arship,” on the basis of his bias respecting the 
essential quality of scholarly attainment. Even 
in scoring teachers who were conducting classes 
in algebra, prejudice played a role. One scorer 
who thought that everything that high-school 
pupils learned in a class should be applied in 
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some way to real situations in daily life scored a 
teacher’s scholarship on this basis, while other 
scorers paid no attention to the extent to which 
what was learned was applied to practical prob- 
lems. So in the case of “scholarship,” as well as 
in the case of “personality traits,” it was appar- 
ent that the situations were most complex, and 
that there were no absolute standards or norms 
by which to measure accurately a teacher’s at- 
tainments or efficiency. 


Judge by Results 


One of the teachers in the high school men- 
tioned at the outset of this article was what might 
be called a rough-and-ready fellow. He had been 
known to take off his coat while teaching a class. 
He was a teacher of physical geography. He had 
gone out on excursions frequently with his class 
and he was quite informal in his attitude toward 
pupils on these trips. He brought some of his in- 
formality into the classroom. Two of the scorers 
penalized him for his lack of observation of 
conventions, but three of them gave him the high- 
est score permitted on the score card. They liked 
his companionable relation with his pupils. They 
agreed that he was not very conventionalized, 
but they thought his pupils liked him all the bet- 
ter and worked more dynamically for him than 
they would have done if he had been more formal 
and conventional. These three scorers said that 
he should be judged by the outcome of his 
methods and not by formal rules of classroom 
procedure. 

The scorers differed in their estimate of the 
efficiency of the methods of the various teachers 
whom they scored. One of the scorers marked 
several teachers quite low because they asked 
questions that could be answered by “yes” or 
“no.” When it was brought out in the discus- 
sion that they followed these questions with 
others requiring explanation from pupils, the 
scorer still argued that it was never permissible 
to put a question to a class that could be answered 
by a “yes” or a “no.” The scorers split on this 
point as they had split on the other points in- 
volved in the use of the score card, and the debate 
closed on scoring methods of teaching without 
agreement among the scorers, except in respect 
to two or three of the less important elements on 
the card. 

The time may come when we will be able to 
measure the force of every personality trait, 
every aspect of scholarship, and every detail of 
teaching technique so that we can go into a class- 
room and assign a definite value to every factor 
that plays any role whatever in a teacher’s effi- 
ciency. But we are probably quite far away from 
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this desired goal. In the meantime, would it not 
be most effective to rate teachers on the basis of 
the outcome of their work in the attitude of their 
pupils and in their growth in knowledge? Of 
course, it may be that we cannot judge any more 
accurately of the response of pupils to teaching 
than we'can judge of the influence of any person- 
ality trait or any particular method of instruction 
upon the intellectual and emotional reactions of 
pupils. But it does appear that we can determine 
a little more accurately whether pupils are profit- 
ing by instruction in a given classroom than we 
can determine in abstracts just what value to 
assign to any element in a teacher’s personality 
or even her scholarship or her methods of in- 
struction. Is it not possible to tell whether pupils 
are making headway in the mastery of a given 
subject and whether they have a wholesome atti- 
tude toward their teacher and their work? 





Factors in an Educational 


Survey 


Several important factors must inevitably be 
considered in introducing a survey of an educa- 
tional institution—the field or fields of the insti- 
tutions, financial support, and methods of organi- 
zation and administration. The ramifications of 
these factors are numerous and varied. In the 
study of institutions it is necessary to take into 
account their geographical, social, and economic 
setting; their relations to each other and to other 
parts of the educational system; their control; 
their internal organization; their standards of 
scholarship; the training, experience, loads, and 
salaries of their teaching staffs; their buildings, 
libraries, equipment; and their present financial 
condition, and their future needs. 


Centering Attention on Details 


If attention is centered upon details, the sur- 
veys reveal a considerable degree of standardized 
inquiry and provide an important body of in- 
formation upon a wide range of the subjects with 
which administrative officers are concerned, such 
as degrees held by the various ranks of the staff, 
teaching schedules and loads, enrollments in dif- 
ferent curricula, size of classes, fees, salaries, and 
institutional support. These are matters of sur- 
vey routine and may or may not be related to 
the larger problems with which outside surveys 
are best fitted to deal. Many of these subjects 
should be and are becoming increasingly matter 
of current institutional record and interpretation. 

The surveys of higher education devote a sur- 
prisingly small amount of space to discussion of 
the geographical, social, and economic background 
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of the colleges and universities studied. Infor- 
mation of this kind is frequently given without 
comment, but careful presentation of these con- 
ditions frequently determines analysis of the 
scope and nature of institutional offerings, or 
support and of fields of service. Special attention 
to such relationship is worthy of consideration, 
therefore. 





Maintaining School Yards 


“Arbor Day has been a calamity at numerous 
schools as the trees have been planted in such 
places as to prevent any proper use of grounds. 
I am a great admirer of trees, but I do not care 
for a tree in the middle of a baseball diamond 
or a tennis court. . 

“After the ground has been leveled, if it is 
soggy and more or less low, lines of tile should 
be run through at distances of about sixteen feet 
from each other. If the ground is sandy or loamy 
and high, this drainage may not be required. If 
the ground is small and used by many children, 
it is usually necessary to surface a part of it, 
or to plant wear-resisting grass. 

“In the southern part of Missouri, and in most 
of the states farther south, if Bermuda grass 
can be once started it will stand the most strenu- 
ous use. It has an underground stem and sprouts 
up from every joint. I have seen high schools with 
small grounds that still maintain this grass al- 
though used yearly all the time. Next to Ber- 
muda, and in places where Bermuda will not grow, 
June grass or blue grass is probably best. 

“Many of the old city schools have brick yards. 
Brick is very hard to run on, wears out balls 
and other equipment rapidly, and is very slippery 
in frosty weather. Concrete is better than brick, 
but is still very unsatisfactory. It is tiring tc 
run upon, and a fall upon it is apt to mean a 
serious hurt. 

“In some places a surface is manufactured by 
mixing sand, ashes, and clay in a concrete mixer. 
This gives a fairly satisfactory surface where 
the ground is high; but the surfaces most com- 
monly used are torpedo gravel, a fine water- 
washed gravel about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, chat, or lime-stone screenings. 

“Limestone screenings are better than chat for 
the reason that they stick together and do not 
pick up on the feet to be carried into the school 
building. Recently some of the schools have been 
using rock asphalt crushed and screened; but it 
is yet too early to know whether or not this is 
going to prove satisfactory."—Dr. Henry S. 
Curtis, director of hygiene and physical educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. 
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Creating a Modern High School 
in an Old Building 
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The new Somerville High School, Somerville, 
Mass., is rising like a phoenix on the historical 


site of the obsolete, 


present school building 


By JOHN RITCHIE, Boston 


HERE was a period of some years during 

the World War and immediately following it, 

when matters of civic importance gave way 
to the exigencies of war, and there has been a 
rather slow recovery toward normal conditions 
since that time. One civic activity that was quite 
disturbed was*the furnishing of schoolhouses for 
the growing population. Since, in a progressive 
community, the school population doubles in from 
seven to ten years, it was natural that the facili- 
ties for the education of the children lagged be- 
hind the needs. Temporary expedients, such as 
doubled or tripled service in the same building, 
the use of temporary school buildings, or the 
placing of classes in dwelling houses, have in a 
measure tided over the emergencies. 


Great Construction Activity 


Within the past two or three years, therefore, 
with the realization of the deficiencies, and the 
spirit to remedy them, there has been great ac- 
tivity in schoolhouse construction throughout the 
country. Much of this has been in the form of 
new school buildings, and again, there has been 
a great deal of energy devoted to the readjusting 
of older structures to the existing requirements. 

In Connecticut, the city of Hartford has made 
remarkable efforts to regain lost ground in the 


recent erection of two high schools at a cost of 
$1,500,000 and $1,800,000 respectively, the latter 
of which, the Morgan Gardner Bulkeley High 
School, has been described in The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. In Massachusetts, the city of Somer- 
ville has undertaken a remarkable work in the 
readjustment of its high school to existing needs 
at a cost of $1,250,000. 


A Municipal Unit 


Somerville, a city of hills, began long ago the 
building of an important municipal unit, an idea 
that has since been quite popular among progres- 
sive cities with vision. There were clustered on 
the ridge of Central Hill, the city hall, the public 
library, and the original high school, the last 
building dating back some fifty-six years. As 
civic needs demanded, the city hall was renovated 
and the public library was housed in a commodi- 
ous structure to the east along the ridge, with a 
memorial park placed between the old and new 
library sites. 

About thirty years ago, the city requirements 
in the way of high-school accommodations were 
met by the building of a main high-school struc- 
ture to the west of the old school, which was 
subsequently devoted to classical studies and be- 


1 Vol. 1, No. 2, February, 1928, p 19. 
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came the Latin school. The old library building, 
between these newer constructions and the city 
hall, was then given over to offices and the ad- 
ministration of the schools of the city, with 
quarters available for the G. A. R. and other 
organizations of citizens. 

During intervening years various improve- 
ments have been accomplished, but the city of- 
ficials decided last year that radical changes must 
be made, looking to greater accommodations, and 
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selected the Frank Irving Cooper Corporation as 
architects. Plans have been drawn and accepted, 
and work is under way, which is so planned that 
the desired objectives may be attained without in- 
terference with the functioning of the existing 
high school. This is the more interesting since it 
involves much work of alteration and reconstruc- 
tion in the center building, in order that it be 
completed in time for the opening of the school in 
September. Included in the project is the con- 
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struction of a west wing; the removal and re- 
building of the origina! high school, which will 
become the east wing; the building of a gym- 
nasium; and the installation of a new heating 
plant, which will care not only for the school 
building, but for the city hall and the public li- 
brary. 

It is of greatest interest to realize that the 
citizens of Somerville appreciate the beauties and 
advantages of their high-school site, and seek to 
have their greater high school in the same inspir- 
ing place. Few schoolhouse locations in the 
country can compare with it in point of scenic 
beauty, historical associations, and inspiration. 
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ridges of New England’s granite foundation, 
peering through cultivated forests, tell a geologi- 
cal story with its modern environment of the 
cared-for woods of public parks and reservations. 

To the south one may view the domes and 
towers of Cambridge, betokening the devotion of 
that city to higher education, and farther away, 
the mass of busy Boston. These are among the 
associations that the pupil on Central Hill has for 
daily inspiration. Truly, the city has been wise 
to concentrate its high-school construction in so 
favorable a spot. 

Somerville has much of interest to the educa- 
tional world. Here and there throughout the 
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The pupil at the Somerville High School has un- 
usual advantages. 

Central Hill, on the crest of which the munici- 
pal activities cluster, has a sharp descent to the 
north into the valley of the Mystic river, with the 
outer hills of the Boston Basin bounding the view 
to the north and northwest; Charlestown lies 
close at hand to the northeast, with Boston, dom- 
inated by the gilded dome of the State House, to 
the east. 

It is a country rich in historical associations. 
Breed’s Hill, where the battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought, lies just below, and through the roads at 
the foot of Central Hill Paul Revere made his 
way that memorable April night to waken the 
farmers of Lexington and Concord. On the banks 
of the Mystic river was the modest yard in which 
the pioneer of this country’s memorable work in 
ship building was built. Glaciated summits and 





country there is a school district in which the 
school management has attracted the attention of 
educators. In Somerville, the superintendent of 
schools, Charles S. Clark, just now retiring after 
a lifetime of practical service in his profession, 
has earned universal praise for his management, 
and the principal of the Somerville High School, 
John A. Avery, has been most successful in main- 
taining excellent service in structures inadequate 
to the real needs for a considerable number of 
years. 

As the Somerville High School presented itself 
before the improvements and additions were be- 
gun, there was a central building, the Latin school 
to the east of it, and the old public library, now 
an office building, to the west. The plans de- 
manded the immediate construction of a west 
wing, replacing the office building and occupying 
the land back of it. When this is ready for serv- 
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ice, the pupils who have been cared for in the old 
Latin school will be moved to the new wing, the 
Latin school will be wrecked and a new building, 
the east wing, will be constructed on the site. 
Meanwhile the construction of the gymnasium, to 
the east of all existing buildings, has been under 
way and it will be completed and ready for use 
when the fall session of school opens. It meets 
one of the greatest needs of the school program; 
namely, a suitable place in which the exercise and 
training called for in the school program may be 


effectively and efficiently presented to the pupils. 
Up to the present time the aisles in active rooms 
have been utilized for physical training. 

The new gymnasium, now roofed in, is an at- 
tractive building in brick and stone, 170 by 
eighty-six feet. The principal floor is above 
street level, affording the opportunity below it 
for a ground floor of sufficient height to insure 
good illumination and working conditions. The 
approach to the main floor rises to a pillared 
portico, within which is a spacious vestibule, fur- 
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nished with utility rooms that will make it con- 
venient for community use when not required for 
school exercises. 

The floor of the gymnasium measures 135 by 
eighty-four feet, having a stage at one end and 
the accompanying anterooms. Stairways lead to 
the balcony and the ground floor, giving direct 
means of egress. On the second floor are seats 
for spectators, an approved motion picture booth, 
and administrative offices. On the ground floor 
are offices for both boys’ and girls’ physical di- 
rectors and the athletic coach, and lockers, show- 
ers, and dressing rooms for boys and girls. 

It should be realized that the establishment of 
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terrain, will be entirely above the ground level 
along one side, making the building in effect a 
four-story structure. 

On the street floor of the west wing will be 
placed the offices of the superintendent of schools, 
who, with his staff, will be directly accessible to 
the public without interference with school exer- 
cises or contact with pupils. At the rear of this 
wing will be a classroom section with rooms 
placed on both sides of an axial corridor. This 
corridor is a continuation of the one in the ad- 
ministrative section, so that this very direct 
means of egress will be available to the pupils and 
teachers in case of an emergency. There are a 
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the gymnasium in a separate building has its 
economic advantage. Evening use of the build- 
ing does not imply the necessity of lighting and 
heating the other units of the school, while the 
confusion that must necessarily arise from the 
exercises or the gathering of a daytime audience 
will not disturb the pupils in the academic sec- 
tions of the building. Further than this, some 
economies are effected in the cost of construction, 
since the materials and treatment for the great 
open spaces of the gymnasium are different from 
those necessary for the closer work of the class- 
rooms of the academic units, and each kind of 
construction may be attacked independent of the 
other. 

The west wing, the other new building on 
which construction is now under way, is a struc- 
ture 150 by seventy-five feet, with three stories 
and a ground floor, which, because of the sloping 


number of exits from this wing. First, there is 
the axial corridor leading directly out from the 
first floor through the administrative section, 
while there is also a passageway connecting this 
corridor with the main building. These connect- 
ing passageways are on every floor and run from 
the east wing through the central building to the 
west wing, and on the ground and first floors 
continue on to the gymnasium. In addition, in 
the east wing, and for that matter, in the west 
wing, the stairways are against the outer walls 
and their doorways at grade level open out-doors. 

The classroom section on the first floor of the 
east wing includes nine classrooms and toilets 
for both girls and boys. On the second and third 
floors this arrangement is repeated with the ad- 
dition of a retiring room for teachers on each 
floor. On the ground floor there are two large 
rooms for work in cooking, and two rooms for 
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instruction in sewing, these being supplemented 
by a furnished “home suite,” in which the girls 
are taught the essentials of home care and house- 
keeping. 

In the central building of the school important 
changes, to be completed by September, that will 
place it among the most up-to-date in point of 
special features are underway. For the first time 
the school will have a library commensurate with 
its needs and with a full recognition of the im- 
portant piace that the library has assumed in 
modern education. The school program has a 
library course, while work in history, commerce, 
and industry requires collateral reading that only 
a properly equipped library can supply. The 
necessary books and other material have been 
available for some time but adequate library fa- 
cilities were lacking. This handicap will be nulli- 
fied with the establishment of the new library 
hall on the second floor of the central building. 


Also, music will be provided with adequate fa- 
cilities for the first time. Previously, the study 
of music was carried on in any available study 
or classroom, none of which had any adaptation 
for musical work. The new music room will be 
located on the third floor of the central building, 
in a hall acoustically perfect, while sound-proof 
walls will prevent the disturbing of adjacent 
classes. For the further appreciation of music, 
the auditorium and great hall of the gymnasium 
will be provided with reproducing horns, allow- 
ing large audiences to listen to music, as well as 
lectures or addresses. 


Rearrangement Allows Special Rooms 


The added space in the newer constructions 
will withdraw from the central building a large 
number of general study and classrooms and will 
permit the bringing together of special studies in 
this building. On the third floor, in addition to 
the music room, there will be laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, and biology, and study rooms 
for geology, astronomy, and other sciences, with 
two large, well-equipped lecture rooms. On the 
second floor, in addition to the library and its ac- 
cessory rooms, there will be eight classrooms, 
utility rooms, teachers’ retiring rooms, and the 
balcony of the auditorium. On the first floor 
there will be two mechanical drawing rooms, four 
classrooms, storage and utility rooms, a section 
for commercial studies, offices for the adminis- 
tration of the school, and the main floor of the 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 1,800. 

The ground floor will be remodeled into a large 
cafeteria with the serving space, kitchen, and ac- 
cessory dining rooms necessary for accommodat- 
ing a school of this size. This will be available 
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for use in connection with occasions in the audi- 
torium for which refreshments are needed. 

Thus, through remodeling and new construc- 
tion, Somerville is enlarging its old high school, 
which had a capacity of 1,700 and which, in 1927, 
was accommodating 2,740 high-school pupils, to 
care for a future enrollment of 3,500. Thirty 
years ago, when the existing central building was 
constructed, newspapers called attention to 
“Somerville’s Folly,’ and seriously questioned 
whether the city could ever fill so large a build- 
ing with high-school pupils. The city built then 
with a vision of the future; to-day it is again 
building, and once more with an eye to the future 
of education it is planning for the years to come. 





The Objectives of Vocational 


Agriculture 


According to the officials in the state depart- 
ment of education at Jefferson City, Mo., there 
are three primary objectives to be attained in 
the teaching of vocational agriculture in the high 
schools of the state. These are: 

1. To meet in some measure the vocational 
needs of those pupils in high schools who will be 
directly engaged in the occupation of farming, 
or who will engage in a business closely allied 
to agriculture, or one that is very largely de- 
pendent upon it. 

2. To supply all pupils with an opportunity to 
acquire worth while information concerning the 
great basic industry of agriculture. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the problems 
confronting the farmer and true understanding 
to bring about a better attitude and a closer 
relationship between rural and urban people. 

To these primary objectives may be added 
seven important contributing or supplementary 
aims: (1) To teach people to be able to perceive 
farm activities that will lead to greater profits; 
(2) to give an acquaintance with a large num- 
ber of facts concerning the great industry of 
farming; (3) to train for agricultural leadership 
in the community; (4) to give special attention 
to all knowledge that will lead to better content- 
ment on the farm; (5) to teach the co-ordination 
of school activities and the farm enterprises of 
the community; (6) to develop the vocational 
aspect that makes the boys who remain on the 
farm better farmers; and (7) to teach pupils to 
appreciate better kept farms. 

All pupils of vocational agriculture participat- 
ing in the foregoing objectives are required to 
carry on at least six months’ directed or super- 
vised practice in agriculture as an integral part 
of the work. 
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Is the University Interested 
in Education? 


The functions of such a school being to discover, con- 
serve, and disseminate truth, it might seem that re- 
search was being stressed to the detriment of education 


By P. W. HORN, PRESIDENT, TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


primary functions: To conserve the her- 

itage of truth already discovered ; to dis- 
cover new truth; and to disseminate truth among 
men within and without its walls.” 

The above statement of the functions of a 
university is given by Dr. E. A. Alderman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia. The mere 
statement of his name is an indication that the 
utterance is well worth considering. The defini- 
tion itself sounds like an admirable and compre- 
hensive statement of the functions of a university. 

And yet, it must be admitted that the definition 
is noteworthy, not merely on account of what it 
includes, but also by reason of what it does not 
include. For instance, it makes no mention what- 
ever of education. It has nothing to say about 
citizenship or about character forming, or about 
adaptability to environment, or the development 
of the individual. In fact, this statement leads 
us to infer quite definitely that the university is 
interested primarily with truth and is interested 
secondarily, if at all, with men. 

It causes me to think of an experience I once 
had when delivering some lectures on the subject 
of education in the summer school of one of the 
great universities of our country. 


“We Are Not Interested in Education” 


66 E VERY university exists to carry on three 


I wished the students in my classes to refer to 
certain books on the subject of education. When 
I sent them to the library for these books, they 
returned with the statement that the books men- 
tioned were not in the library. I sent them back 
with the statement that the books were used in 
regular courses given in the summer school 
and that consequently they ought to be in the li- 
brary. The students came back with a message 
from the librarian as follows: 

“Those books are on the subject of education. 
This is a university. We are not interested in 
education.” 

The remark impressed me as rather a striking 


one. I have repeated it in public lectures several 
times and it has generally been greeted with a rip- 
ple of laughter. What the librarian had in mind 
was evidently education in the narrow and tech- 
nical sense of the term. She referred to what is 
sometimes designated as pedagogy. Dr. Alder- 
man, on the other hand, suggests in his definition 
the broader and popular use of the term educa- 
tion. His definition would suggest that the uni- 
versity is not interested in education even in the 
ordinarily accepted sense of the word—because 
the university is interested in truth rather than 
in men. 


Is the Interest Secondary or Primary? 


As a matter of fact, is the university interested 
in education? And if so, is its interest in educa- 
tion primary or only secondary? 

Dr. Alderman’s definition possesses the merit 
of great clearness—a merit not always to be found 
in definitions made by educators or by others. He 
points out very clearly that the university is in- 
terested in doing three things. 

First, its duty is “to discover new truth.” This 
work is sometimes referred to as “research,” and 
is known at least by name to most college and 
university professors. It has done a most excel- 
lent service in extending the bounds of human 
knowledge. I fear that at times it has also served 
as an alibi for a large amount of poor teaching. 
It is undoubtedly one of the true functions of a 
university. Nevertheless, research is by no means 
identical with education. 

Next, there is the duty “to conserve the heri- 
tage of truth already discovered.” This could 
probably be translated roughly into the vocabu- 
lary of the university man by the term “pub- 
lication.” It is necessary for the university to 
place in permanent form a record of truths dis- 
covered. This involves the making of textbooks 
and other books and the preparation and publica- 
tion of papers on a variety of subjects as wide as 
truth itself. To record truth is to render a serv- 
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ice to society. Nevertheless, the making of such 
records is not in itself directly educational. It 
may provide the tools for education, such as can 
be used advantageously in the hands of a real 
teacher. 

The third function enunciated in the definition 
is “to disseminate truth among men within and 
without its walls.” This touches upon the work 
of teaching—perhaps. If the mere dissemination 
or impartation of truth is the work of the teacher, 
and if the receiving of such truth constitutes real 
education, then this third function of the univer- 
sity may be considered as bearing upon education. 


Fact Transference Is Not Teaching 


However, there is in the minds of a great many 
men a belief that true teaching is more than the 
mere impartation of knowledge. Young teachers 
are constantly being cautioned against the idea 
that the mere transference of fact is teaching. 
Such impartation or dissemination seems to re- 
semble the process of instruction far more than it 
resembles that of teaching. There is an axiom 
among teachers to the effect that “unless some- 
thing has been learned, nothing has been taught.” 
The process of learning is being constantly pre- 
sented as an active, not a passive affair. The 
teacher in the elementary school is constantly be- 
ing cautioned to remember that she is not teach- 
ing arithmetic and geography and grammar, but 
is in reality teaching boys and girls. The teacher 
in the college is urged to remember that he is not 
teaching biology or Spanish or mathematics or 
chemistry, but is teaching young men and young 
women. It would be a reasonable inference from 
the definition of Dr. Alderman that the university 
is not primarily interested in teaching men and 
women, but is primarily interested in the teaching 
of truth as such. 


What Is Truth? 


An acceptance of this idea would, of course, call 
for a definition of the term truth. It would bring 
up the half jesting inquiry of Pilate, “What is 
truth?” If what the university man has in mind 
is merely fact, then undoubtedly the world would 
reject his idea. The mere reception of facts never 
made any man an educated man. A great mass 
of facts may make one a learned man, but it can- 
not possibly make him a man of real education. 

But, of course, it must be recognized that there 
is a distinction between a fact and a truth. The 
multiplication table is a collection of valuable and 
well authenticated facts. It is doubtful, however, 
if the multiplication table could possibly be de- 
scribed as a truth or collection of truths. The 


whole science of mathematics is a collection of a 
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certain type of facts; but it is doubtful if it could 
be correctly described as the science of truth. The 
parable of the prodigal son, on the other hand, is 
probably not a fact at all; but it contains a tre- 
mendous amount of truth. As a truth, it prob- 
ably affects the life of the world to-day a thou- 
sand times as much as does the undoubted fact 
that at a certain time and in a certain place a man 
called Brutus assassinated another man known as 
Julius Caesar. 

It was undoubtedly in some such sense as this 
that the Great Teacher stated that “ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The 
important words in the first half of this statement 
are the words know and truth. The Great Teacher 
was perfectly clear in pointing out the fact that 
there is a great deal of difference between merely 
possessing fact, or even possessing truth, and put- 
ting it into practice. His emphasis was always 
not upon the truth received, but upon the truth 
acted upon. His commendation was for him that 
“heareth my words and doeth them.” 


Research Found in Varying Degrees 


It must be kept in mind that, after all, the work 
of research, of publication, and of teaching are to 
be found in varying degrees in all institutions that 
are in any manner educational. The teacher in 
the first grade may and should and sometimes 
does discover new facts in regard to the child’s 
mind and the best processes of teaching. This 
is in itself a matter of research. In some in- 
stances she embodies her discovery in a publica- 
tion, thereby helping “‘to conserve the heritage of 
truth already discovered.” Nevertheless, such 
work on the part of the first-grade teacher is 
merely incidental. She is fully aware of the fact 
that her great work is that of teaching. It may 
perhaps be roughly estimated that the function of 
the first-grade teacher consists in research and 
publication to the extent of one per cent, and that 
ninety-nine per cent of her task is that of teach- 
ing. In other words, the function of the first- 
grade teacher is educational to the extent of at 
least ninety-nine per cent. 

As the age and maturity of the pupil develop, 
he becomes more and more able to fend for him- 
self. Hence, his need for direct help from the 
teacher becomes less and less. Therefore, the duty 
of a teacher to do research work gradually in- 
creases. It may be roughly estimated that in the 
case of the college teacher, ten per cent of his 
work is, and should be, that of research and pub- 
lication, while the other ninety per cent should 
be that of teaching. 

In the case of the university man, however, the 
percentage of research and publication apparently 
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increases very rapidly. If we accept the definition 
the university president above quoted, it should 
seem that the university man is interested to the 
extent of perhaps ninety-nine per cent in research 
and publication, and is interested in education to 
the extent of perhaps one per cent. This last 
percentage mentioned is, of course, a variable; 
and any mathematician will recall that some va- 
riables have the characteristics that they may be 
made to differ from nothing by less than any as- 
signable quantity. 

On the whole, I am very much inclined to be- 
lieve that President Alderman has given us a 
correct statement of the three-fold function of 
the university, properly so-called. His definition 
applies about equally well to what is known as the 
graduate school. In fact, the acceptance of his 
definition may give us a much needed test for 
distinguishing between the work of the college 
and that of the university. 

The work of the elementary and secondary 
schools undoubtedly is that of educating boys and 
girls. The work of the college is that of educat- 
ing young men and young women along the lines 
of what is known as higher education. The work 
of the university is not primarily that of educa- 
tion at all, but is rather that of research and pub- 
lication. The elementary school, the high school, 
and the college are primarily interested in educa- 
tion. The university is primarily interested in 
truth. 


How Will It Affect Appropriations? 


The making of this distinction may be compara- 
tively easy for people who have been accustomed 
to thinking along educational lines. It may be 
wondered, however, just how easy it will be to get 
this distinction into the minds of people generally. 
It may specifically be wondered just how easy it 
will be to get members of state legislatures to 
understand this distinction and to translate it cor- 
rectly into terms of appropriations. 

For instance, in the very paper in which Dr. 
Alderman makes this distinction so clearly, an ap- 
peal is also made to the state legislature of Vir- 
ginia for an increase in financial support for the 
University of Virginia. It is certainly to be hoped 
that this appeal will meet with success. Never- 
theless, it may as well be frankly recognized that 
the members of the legislature of Virginia are 
probably interested primarily in the young men 
and women of that state. They are doubtless 
deeply interested in education. If the frank state- 
ment should be put before theni that the univer- 
sity is interested in abstract truth to the extent 
of ninety-nine per cent, and in the education of 
the young men and women of the state to the ex- 
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tent of only one per cent, it may be wondered 
what effect this statement will have upon the 
appropriation bills. 

In fact, if the legislature in any state should 
come to believe that out of every one hundred dol- 
lars appropriated for the support of the state uni- 
versity, ninety-nine dollars will be devoted to re- 
search and publication, and only one dollar to the 
work of educating the young people of the state, 
it may be wondered as to just how liberal that 
legislature is likely to be in providing for the sup- 
port of the state university. 


Why the College of Education? 


Furthermore, if it be recognized that the uni- 
versity is interested in education to the extent of 
only one per cent, then it becomes an interesting 
question as to how it happens that in many uni- 
versities there is what is known as a college of 
education. The only answer to this question that 
occurs to the writer is that the university is in- 
terested in the scientific or technical aspect of 
education, though not primarily in the results to 
come from it. This may perhaps throw some 
light on the quality of the product that comes 
from the study of education in some of our great 
universities. 

You may perhaps have heard the story of the 
economical farmer who objected to the fact that 
his hired man carried a lighted lantern with him 
when he went on a courting expedition, thereby 
wasting oil. He rebuked the hired man by say- 
ing that he himself had done his courting in the 
dark. “Yes,” replied the hired man, ‘“‘and just see 
what you got!” 

If the universities are much more interested in 
the discovery of truth than they are in the de- 
velopment of the young men and women for cit- 
izenship and for general efficiency, we may prop- 
erly expect the schools of education, which are 
component parts of these universities, to distrib- 
ute their emphasis in somewhat similar fashion. 

After all, however, it seems that my friend, 
the librarian, was at least partially in the wrong. 
The university is interested in education—to the 
extent of approximately one per cent. 





The number of cities reporting to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
that they maintain community-recreation pro- 
grams under leadership increased from 505 in 
1922 to 815 in 1927. During the same period the 
number of paid leaders reported was nearly 
doubled. Training institutes for employed lead- 
ers were reported for 1927 by 146 cities, and 
the total expenditures reported by 658 cities for 
that year amounted to more than $32,000,000. 











The Validity of Contracts for 
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A study of recent court decisions on the inter- 
pretation of the statutes regarding the soundness 


T IS generally recognized that the school dis- 

trict, whether it constitutes a county, city, 
township, or component parts of any of the 
foregoing, is a form of pubiic corporation com- 
monly known as a quasi municipality. According- 
ly, its governing body, usually known as a school 
board or board of trustees, or a board of directors, 
in order to perform its prescribed functions, is 
given power by law to make and execute con- 
tracts. The school district being one of the 
lowest forms of public corporations, all powers 
conferred upon it by statutes must be strictly 
construed and applied. This constitutes a rule 
generally followed by the courts in all of our 
states. 


Strict Construction 


Since the powers and duties of a board of edu- 
cation are construed so strictly and rigidly it has 
been found necessary in most states to draft the 
laws carefully and to enumerate in more or less 
detail what contracts may be entered into by the 
board, under what conditions, and the manner or 
form in which they may be drawn. As these pre- 
scriptions are more often held to be mandatory, 
rather than directory, it becomes necessary for 
school officers to observe closely the detailed re- 
quirements and stipulations of the law applying 
to their contractual powers. The courts make no 
general rules but must confine themselves to an 
accurate interpretation of the statutes as they 
find them. As many of the laws are not carefully 
drawn, it often becomes a difficult and somewhat 
uncertain undertaking to determine what the in- 
tent of the legislature may have been. 

For this reason school officers should make a 
careful study of the school laws of their respec- 
tive states and the court decisions interpreting 
them. It may be necessary from time to time to 
ask for rulings by the state superintendent, or 
commissioner, or the attorney general, or even- 
tually to bring the matter to the attention of the 
legislature for amendment or revision. Several 


of such contracts made by boards of education 


By RICHARD B. THIEL, PRoressor OF EDUCATION, LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, WIS. 








recent cases call attention to the wide diversity of 
judicial and legislative opinion that prevails in the 
states, with regard to the tests of legality, partic- 
ularly of teachers’ contracts and other contracts 
for personal services. Although these cases show 
extreme points of view they indicate how neces- 
sary it is for school officers to keep informed of 
practices current in their respective states. 

In the fall of 1925, a young woman in South 
Carolina believed herself to have been engaged to 
teach a school in Darlington County. Upon re- 
porting for duty she found another young woman 
established in this particular position; and fail- 
ing to secure satisfaction from the local school of- 
ficers she brought suit against L. W. Dick, the 
county superintendent, seeking to restrain him 
from having a part in the payment of the rival 
teacher’s salary. This order was denied by the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina pending deter- 
mination of her right to possession under her 
contract. 


The Proper Remedy 


It is clear that the proper remedy was not in 
enjoining the payment of her rival’s salary but in 
suing for recovery of salary due her because of 
denial of opportunity to serve in the capacity of 
teacher to which she was legally entitled on the 
basis of her valid contract with the board. Ac- 
cordingly, Miss Windham then brought suit 
against the Black Creek School District for the 
amount due her under her contract.’ 

The defense argued that this so-called contract 
was not valid as only two of the three directors 
had met informally and without notice to the 
third. In upholding the validity of the contract 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina, in its de- 
cision of March 2, 1928, followed the reasoning of 
a former ruling in the oft-quoted Hughes Case.* 
In this case the judge accepted the charge of the 


“Aes ex rel Windham v. Dick, Co. Supt. of Schools et all, 131 S. E. 





?Windham v. Black Creek School District No. 9., 141 S. E. 896 
(Mar. 2. ’28). 
* Hughes v. School District, 44 S. E. 784. 
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circuit judge (Hon. R. C. Watts, now Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of South Carolina) 
which is quoted: “The board of trustees have a 
right to make a contract; they can call a meeting, 
or they can get together and agree on it. It is 
not necessary, as I take it, that they should ac- 
tually designate the time and the place. They can 
discuss the matter on their farms and if two agree 
and they elect a teacher, that is sufficient, as I 
take it, in the eye of the law.” Accordingly, Miss 
Windham was allowed to collect the salary she 
would have received had she been permitted to 
teach on her contract, based on the ruling that 
oral selection and employment of a teacher by two 
trustees meeting informally and without notice to 
the third, is sufficient. 


Law Is Loosely Worded 


This unusual decision would not have been pos- 
sible in the great majority of our states whose 
laws are very explicit on contracts entered into 
by school districts. But the law of South Caro- 
lina is loosely worded, as is indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotation, from Section 2630, General 
School Laws; “The Board of Trustees shall also 
have authority and it shall be their duty; to em- 
ploy teachers from those having certificates from 
their County Board of Education, and fix their sal- 
aries; and to discharge the same when good and 
sufficient reasons for so doing present themselves, 
subject to the supervision of the County Board of 
Education.” 

Exception to the decision of the court in the 
above case was taken by one of the judges in a 
dissenting opinion in which he pointed out that 
“while, as stated in the Hughes Case, great in- 
formality is permitted in reference to the meet- 
ings of school trustees, it is not suggested, even 
much less declared, that the unvarying rule may 
be disregarded, that in all representative meet- 
ings, directors, committees, trustees, managers, 
boards, etc., notice to each and every member is 
required in order to make valid the action of such 
body.” This is the usual rule closely adhered to 
in administrative law. 

In sharp contrast to this decision is the holding 
of the Supreme Court in a Wisconsin case* in 
which a school district brought suit against the 
State Industrial Commission, protesting against 
its award of $1,000 under the terms of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, because of the acci- 
dental death of August Olson who had been hired 
to build the schoolhouse fires in school district No. 
4, Sigel, Wood Co., Wis. The matter of hiring 
Olson came up at an informal meeting of the 





* School District No. 4 Sigel, Wood Co. v. Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission, 216 N. W. 844. 
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board at which no action was taken and no record 
made, but it was agreed upon that the clerk of 
the district might go ahead and hire someone for 
building the fires at a wage not exceeding twenty 
cents per day, and Olson had in fact served as 
“fire-builder” for the school for the greater part 
of two seasons and his compensation of ten cents 
per morning had been regularly paid up to the 
time of the fatal morning when the explosion of 
gasoline caused burns resulting in his death. 

Olson not having any heirs, the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission ordered that the award of 
One Thousand Dollars be paid into the state treas- 
ury as provided by law. The school officers ap- 
pealed from the decision of the Commission and 
brought suit in the Dane County Circuit Court 
to have the ruling set aside. The court affirmed 
the award, so the case was carried into the Su- 
preme Court which decided in favor of the school 
district. 

The contention of the court was that a contract 
to be binding upon a school district must be drawn 
as prescribed by law and authorized at a meet- 
ing of the board. The only basis on which Olson 
might have been entitled to the award must rest 
on the contention that he was in the employ of 
the district by virtue of an implied contract. In 
this connection the court pointed out that the 
facts from which a contract will be implied 
against a municipal corporation are quite different 
from those that raise an implication of contract 
between natural persons. The court cited the gen- 
eral rule that no contract will be implied against 
a municipality if such implication conflicts with a 
statute prescribing a mode of contracting by 
which alone the municipality may bind itself. 


The Dissenting Opinion 


Two judges, Crownhart and Stevens, dissented, 
the former having at one time been chairman of 
the Industrial Commission. In the dissenting opin- 
ion it was pointed out that the school board may 
act officially when all of its members are present 
and participating in the act even though the meet- 
ing may not have been regularly called and no rec- 
ords be made in the minutes. Furthermore, the 
act of the clerk in hiring Olson was clearly within 
the direction of the board. In support of this 
contention they cited the Butler case.* In this 
case the school board employed a teacher to teach 
the primary grades and later attempted to com- 
pel her to teach in the higher grades also. 

Upon her refusal to do this without extra com- 
pensation, the school board met and discussed the 
matter informally without taking notes or mak- 


one - * ae Waterworks Co. v. City of Appleton, 132 Wis. 563; Sept. 
~ * Butler v. Joint School District, 155 Wis. 626; 145 N. W. 180. 
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ing record, and decided to discharge the teacher 
unless she complied with their wishes. They in- 
structed the director, or president of the board, 
to notify the teacher. The teacher refused to com- 
ply and accepted the notification of her discharge 
and subsequently brought suit for damages. Evi- 
dence was introduced by the district to show that 
no attempt had been made to prevent the teacher 
from performing her part of the contract. It was 
also urged that the meeting of the board was in- 
formal and no minutes were entered. It held, 
however, that parole evidence could be admitted 
to prove the contrary sufficient to take to the 
jury, which had been done. When all of the mem- 
bers of the board are present official action may 
be taken although the meeting be not formally 
recorded in the minutes. The court allowed her 
to collect as damages the wages lost, on the 
ground that the board had prevented the plaintiff 
from proceeding with her contract. 


Cases Are Similar 


The two cases are very similar. In the Olson 
case it was held that no legal contract was ever 
established and for that reason no liability could 
be imposed upon the district. In the Butler case 
the award was made to the teacher because of 
the board’s interference with her execution of a 
valid contract. They thereby made themselves 
liable for damages covering the amount of the 
salary lost. It might be urged that the board 
members were personally liable because of this 
interference but this cannot be held as they acted 
within their discretionary powers and with justi- 
fiable motives. School officers serving in the in- 
terests of the public with little or no compensa- 
tion are not ordinarily responsible for the results 
of alleged poor judgment. 

The law carefully guards the rights of taxpay- 
ers and will not hold them for payment of funds 
not lawfully levied or expended. No municipality 
under its limited powers is liable for injuries to 
pupils, nor even to teachers unless the Employers’ 
Liability Act is made to include them. This is 
becoming increasingly common among the states 
as applied to teachers and other school employees, 
but does not ordinarily include pupils. Carefully 
as the law guards the rights of the public, it 
guards even more carefully the right of the indi- 
vidual in his relations with administrative bodies 
in the service of the public. Thus, even though it 
may handicap the district to be held for damages 
growing out of the poor discretion used by its pub- 
lic officers, yet this will work less hardship than 
to have the individual suffer through the violation 
of his legal rights and privileges. 

In the former case, Olson was unfortunate. Be- 
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cause of the nonconformance of the school board 
with the requirements of the law in matters per- 
taining to contracts, he never acquired any rights 
that the courts could defend. For that reason 
the award of the Industrial Commission could not 
be levied against the school district. It is prob- 
able that the court might have ruled otherwise. 
No doubt, the South Carolina Court might have 
done so under similar circumstances, but that is 
merely a matter of speculation and not material 
to the discussion. In the Butler case the rights of 
the teacher under her contract were clearly es- 
tablished and jealously guarded by the courts. 

It may be urged that such irregularities as 
those in the above cases are largely confined to 
practice in the smaller communities. Yet there 
are thousands of instances of superintendents 
“hiring” teachers, as yet without legal qualifica- 
tions, through undated contract forms signed in 
blank by board members. It is evident that such 
acts are ordinarily not legally binding unless sub- 
sequently ratified by boards of education at a reg- 
ularly called meeting. There is no doubt that 
many of the so-called breaches of contracts or 
eleventh-hour resignations or reconsiderations 
might be prevented if greater care were given to 
the matter of lawful contractual relationships. 
For this reason there is a growing tendency in the 
direction of more specific statutory definition and 
prescription of the contractual powers of boards 
of education. 


Courts Protect Personal Rights 


In contracts for personal services, personal 
rights are usually involved. These rights must be 
carefully protected and defended by the courts if 
guarantees of legal rights are to have any mean- 
ing before the law. For this reason the prescrip- 
tion of the statutes in regard to those matters 
should be explicitly followed. In the absence of 
specific directions, general principles of law al- 
most universally accepted should be followed. In 
the larger school systems, there is usually a bud- 
getary allowance for counsel, or there is a public 
officer, such as the city attorney, the state super- 
intendent, or commissioner of education, or the 
state attorney general whose services are made 
available to the school district without charge. 

Nevertheless, the city superintendent who acts 
as the executive officer of the board must give the 
matter careful attention. If the legal opinions of 
public officers in the employment of the state, or 
of attorneys employed by the municipality, need 
to be sought, his duty is to see that proper coun- 
sel is had before the school district becomes in- 
volved in court matters that are often wasteful of 
school funds and of the time of school officers. 
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How to Produce a High-School Play 


Coming from a director of experience, these suggestions 
should prove invaluable to the dramatic coach who 
is confronted by seemingly insurmountable obstacles 


By DOROTHY M. CRANE, DIRECTOR OF EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, NEWPORT NEWS HIGH SCHOOL, NEWPORT NEWS, 
VIRGINIA 


with dramatics in the high school, but few 

of them are simple and practical enough to 
aid the English teacher who is suddenly called 
upon to coach the anuual play. Her first task 
is to gain the co-operation of a group of inter- 
ested pupils, ususally the dramatic club, who will 
really work. 

Next comes the selection of a play. The group 
with whom she is to work, the audience, the facil- 
ities, and the purpose must be considered. The 
accompanying list of tested plays may all be pro- 
cured at seventy-five cents a copy, usuaily bearing 
a twenty-five dollar royalty fee. The royalty play 


f ‘HERE are many excellent books dealing 


is usually of so much higher type and so much 
more interesting that it pays for itself in in- 
creased community support. 

In Table I information is given concerning 
these plays. The name of the play is given; the 
number of scenes; details of the cast; type of 
play; and remarks relative to its difficulty of pro- 
duction. In Table II a list of one-act plays is 
given, including details of the cast, type of play, 
and facility of production. 

Having selected the play, the director must 
next choose a cast. The dramatic classes of the 
Newport News High School have developed the 
following try-out sheet. Each person reads a 





The “stage picture” must be interesting at any time the action is stopped. 
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TABLE I—TESTED PLAYS OF VARIOUS TYPES AND LENGTHS 






Usual Royalty—$25.00 


No. of 
Play Scenes Cast Type Ease of Production 
| Peg O’ My Heart 1 Feminine star Romantic comedy Fairly easy 
Small cast Very popular 
| Daddy Longlegs 4 Feminine star Comedy Easy except for 
| Large cast Fourth act weak settings 
Small children 
may be used 
The Charm School 2 Large cast Comedy Fairly easy 
| Extra girls Popular 
Come Out of the Kitchen 1-8 Feminine star Comedy Easy except for 
Popular settings 
| The Hottentot 1-2. Masculine Farce Needs two good boy 
comedian Very funny comedians 
| Seventeen 2 Masculine star Comedy One fairly difficult 
Very popular set 
| Capt. Applejack 2 Masculine star Melodramatic Rather difficult 
| Many good parts comedy 
The Judsons Entertain 1 Evenly divided Comedy Easy 
| opportunities 
Green Stockings 1 Feminine star English comedy Fairly difficult 
| Adam and Eva 2 Evenly divided Comedy Interest depends on 
parts acting 
| Clarence 2 Masculine star Comedy Same as above 
| Smilin’ Thru’ 1 Feminine star Romantic drama __ Difficult 
Difficult roles Very good 
Small cast 
Thirteenth Chair 1 Old Irish Lady starMystery drama Fairly difficult 
Large cast 
The Goose Hangs High 1 Evenly divided Comedy with Fairly easy 


The Show Off (Royalty $50) 1 








Masculine star 


some drama 
Suitable for 

Christmas 
Comedy drama 


Fairly difficult 











certain part of the play; the first is graded on 
merit, and the others by comparison with him. 
I. Voice—thirty-five per cent 
carrying 
clearness 
expression 
suitability 
II. Appearance and poise—thirty per cent 
suitability 
posture 
carriage 
ease 
III. Interpretation 
personality 
acting the part 
Second try-outs may be held when necessary, 
and at least three competent judges should grade 
the contestants. These may be teachers or pupils, 
though if pupils act, they must be cautioned 
against partiality. 
The cast then meets, and cuts the books, leav- 
ing out profanity and objectionable and unneces- 
sary lines. The stage is set with chairs function- 








ing as exits, furniture, etc. The players then 
“walk through” the first act, reading their lines 
and being instructed in their action. In working 
out the action the director should be sure that: 

I. Action once given is changed as little as pos- 
sible, and only for good reason. 

2. Each player feels a reason for all his action. 

3. The “stage picture” would be interesting at 
any time if the action were stopped. 

4. The players face front or three-quarters 
front as much as possible. 

5. The players do not stand in front of each 
other. 

6. Any turns are toward the audience, not 
away from it. 

7. Gestures are made usually with hand and 
foot away from the audience. 

8. There is a center of interest at all times, 
and minor actors do not distract the audience’s 
attention. 

9. Every player stays in character, whether 
speaking or silent. 

As to lines, be sure that: 
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1. From the very first, someone sits in the rear 
of the auditorium to see that the actors speak 
forcefully and slowly enough. Near the end of 
rehearsals, bring in someone not familiar with 
the lines to do this. 

2. An actor is never allowed to use a wrong 
accent or emphasis. Habit grows quickly. 

3. Cues are well timed. If there is to be an 
interruption, have the speaker learn a conclusion 
for the speech and go on until he is interrupted. 

4. The players speak so slowly as to seem 
ridiculous to themselves. An impression of speed 
to show emotion may be given by cutting off 
words sharply. 

5. Players should be stopped at first when a 
mistake is made. The last week corrections should 
not be made until the end of the acts except in 
serious cases. 

At least four weeks besides the week for try- 
outs should be allowed for a three-act play. One 
act should be learned each week. Impress upon 
the actors that lines and actions are only tools; 
that the real work begins when these are perfect. 
Impress upon them, also, the necessity of think- 
ing about their parts until they can actually live 
them. 

A few rules are necessary for rehearsals. Our 
classes have adopted the following: 

1. Attend every rehearsal, and arrive five min- 
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utes before the rehearsal is scheduled to begin. 

2. Do not leave the hall without the director’s 
permission. 

3. Do not disturb the rehearsal in any way. 

4. Be at every entrance one minute before cue. 

5. Gather promptly after every act to hear 
criticisms and make suggestions. 

6. Properties and costumes are not playthings. 

7. Absolute silence behind the scenes is neces- 
sary. 

8. Peeking out through the curtain or at the 
wings is amateurish. 

9. Obey quickly and cheerfully. 

10. Be alert; rise to every emergency; the play 
must go on. 

Begin every rehearsal on time. 
laggards, but never wait for them. 

It is well to vary the order of rehearsing, so 
that one act will not progress faster than the 
others. For instance, the schedule of rehearsals 
given in Table III might be followed. 

As soon as the actors are at all familiar with 
their lines, insist upon their discarding books in 
order to develop confidence. For at least two re- 
hearsals, prompters should be dismissed and the 
actors forced to rely upon themselves. 

Frequently begin with the weakest act, while 
the players are fresh. Often amateur third acts 
are weak because they are always rehearsed 


Replace the 


hes ae 7 
a ; 
Pa ».4 





The players must always face front or three-quarters front. 
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when the actors are tired out from other acts. 

The complete dress rehearsal with makeup 
should be held two nights before the play, as it 
is often long and wearying. The last rehearsal 
can then be a brief review, and all the actors can 
be in bed early for a good night’s rest. 

If the play is to begin at 8:15 o’clock, have the 
players report at seven o’clock, dress, and be 
made up. Call them together, and give last min- 
ute reminders about: 

1. Speaking slowly and forcefully. 

2. Waiting for laughs. Do not wait until the 


“nun oe 


“lived” 


Parts must be 
laugh is entirely over, but raise your voice and 
begin as it is dying down. 

3. Never look at the prompter if they forget. 

4. Rising to any emergency. It is a good idea 
to have them come together briefly for sugges- 
tions before every act. 

We may now turn to the production staff. These 
people should be selected and put to work as soon 
as the actors are chosen. The staff used by our 
dramatic classes follows: 

I. BUSINESS STAFF 

1. Business Manager—Makes out the budget. 
Approves all expenditures. Keeps accurate ac- 
eounts. Has charge at the door the night of 
the play. Deposits all money and pays all bills. 

2. Advertising Manager—Budgets money to 
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cover adequately the following requirements: 

a. Posters—printed and painted. 

b. Newspaper ads and stories. 

ce. Handbills. 

d. Banner across street. 

e. Photographs. 

Posters are put out three weeks before the 
play, and newspaper advertising begins about ten 
days before. 

3. Ticket Manager—Conducts campaign. Has 
tickets printed and distributed. Gives out com- 
plimentary tickets. Checks up on all the tickets. 


by the actors to assure a good performance. 


4. Head Usher—Chooses, and 
vises ushers for the play. 
Il. STAGE STAFF 

1. Stage Manager—Pulls curtains. Supervises 
all work of stage staff, and is responsible for 
everything back stage. 

2. Assistant Stage Manager—Sees that scenery 
is erected and all furniture procured and set up 
three days before the play. Sees that scenery is 
changed quickly. Sees that scenery is taken down 
after the play, and everything borrowed is re- 
turned the next day. 

3. Property Manager—Borrows or buys all 
properties. Has them ready the last week. Pre- 
pares a list of things needed in each act and 
checks before each act, both during rehearsals 


trains, super- 
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Play Cast 
The Trysting Place Good parts 
Station Y-Y-Y-Y Young boy lead 
Good parts 


Middle-aged man 
Feminine star 


Speaking to Father 
Jazz and Minuet 


Maker of Dreams Three characters 





The Valiant Masculine 
The Robbery Small cast 
Two Crooks and a Old Lady 


Lady 
Suppressed Desires 
Six Who Pass While 
the Lentils Boil 


Small cast 
Medium cast 


| 


and play. Returns everything the next day. This 
manager also has charge of all outside “effects” — 
bells, music, etc. 

4. Prompter—aAttends all rehearsals and play. 

5. Electrician—Plans and carries out all light- 
ing effects. 

6. Costumer—Plans, orders, borrows, etc., all 
costumes. Sees that all are checked in after play 
and returned the next day. 

7. Makeup Mistress—Buys makeups. Super- 
vises makeups at dress rehearsal and play. Cleans 
up afterwards. 

These pupils have as many assistants as needed 
depending on the type of play. There may be 
a pupil assistant director to relieve the coach of 
the task of frequently checking up on the work 
done by the staff, and also to assume her place 
the night of the play so that she may go in front 
to watch the action. Be sure that the staff mem- 
bers attend sufficient rehearsals to make the pro- 
duction smooth. Have as many as needed back 
stage during the production, but no extras. 

The budget for a recent play follows. Condi- 
tions, of course, will alter the circumstances: 


TABLE II—SUGGESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Usual Royalty—$5.00 





Type Ease of Production 

Very funny Easy 
Humorous radio Easy 

comedy 
Farce Easy 
Romantic comedy Difficult 

drama 
Romantic fantasy Fairly difficult 
Drama Difficult 
Comedy Easy 
Drama Fairly difficult 
Comedy Rather sophisticated 
Fantasy Fairly difficult 








ee okt SEU ok $485.50 
Expenses 
SE sc doe sn odatocus thas $25.00 
MNS aie os deme edd eka ede 8.75 
EE ee <4 nang 22.00 
2s o's 0'ks os Cab aes 02 3.50 
Properties and Incidentals ... 11.00 
 Ciass ch eee eae 25.00 
NE so isen aden ee Oe 35.00 
130.25 
Be PI 6.5. Geddes a Ae thet eewes $355.25 


Play production may be as simple or as elabo- 
rate as it is necessary to make it. It takes work, 
but it is labor that produces such tangible and 
enjoyable results as to make it infinitely worth 
while. To one with any dramatic instinct, the 
work itself is always new, always thrillingly in- 
teresting, always all adventure. To the inexperi- 
enced coach it is only possible to suggest; begin 
modestly, work faithfully, and, as soon as you 
have confidence in yourself, strike out into the 
boundless sea of creative dramatic production. 





First Week Second Week} 
Mon. I Mon. I-II 
Tues. II Tues. II-III 
Wed. III Wed. I-III 
Thurs. I-III Thurs. I-II 
Fri. I-II Fri. I-III 


1 At the end of this week the first two acts should be learned. 
2? At the end of this week the third act should be learned. 





TABLE III—SCHEDULE OF REHEARSALS 


Third Week? Fourth Week 


Mon. I-II Mon. I-II-III 
Tues. II-III Tues. II-III-I 
Wed. I-III Wed. I-II-III 


(Dress Rehearsal) 


Thurs. I-II-III Thurs. Weakest act 
first 
Fri. ITI-II-I Fri. Performance 
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The Problem of Tuition Charges 
and Collections 


For those urban schools that must pay the expenses 
of pupils from districts outside the city, this 
solution will be of more than passing interest 


By GEORGE HOWE, BUSINESS MANAGER, BOARD OF EDUCATION, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


N TREATING the subject of tuition charges 
| and collections from outlying school districts 

the school board of the city of La Cross, Wis., 
is governed by the following state laws of Wis- 
consin: 


40.47 HIGH SCHOOL: ADMITTANCE: TUITION 


1. Course of Study. The high-school board 
shall determine, with the advice and consent of 
the state superintendent, the course of study and 
the minimum standard of qualifications for ad- 
mission. 

2. Entrance Requirement. A certificate or 
common-school diploma issued by the county 
superintendent that the holder thereof has com- 
pleted the course of study provided by the state 
superintendent for the common schools, shall be 
evidence of the completion of the course of study 
required by this section. Such certificate or di- 
ploma, or a certified copy thereof, shall be filed 
with the school district clerk upon admission of 
the holder to the high school, and shall be at- 
tached to the claim for tuition. 

3. Nonresidents. The board shall admit to 
the high school, when facilities will warrant, any 
person of school age who resides in the state, but 
not within any high-school district, and who shall 
have complied with the entrance requirements of 
subsection (2). Nonresidents so admitted shall 
be entitled to the same privileges and be subject 
to the same rules and regulations as resident 
pupils. 

4. Tuition. Every high school shall be free to 
all persons of school age resident in the district. 
The board may charge a tuition for each non- 
resident pupil, and this provision for tuition shall 
be available to a public high school without this 


state; provided, its course of study is equivalent - 


to Wisconsin’s, and provided it is nearer the 
pupil’s home than is any Wisconsin high school. 
5. Claim for Tuition. Before July in each 
year the high-school clerk shall file with the clerk 
of each municipality from which any tuition pupil 


was admitted, a verified claim against the munici- 
pality setting forth the residence, name, age, date 
of entrance, and the number of months of at- 
tendance, during the preceding school year, of 
each person admitted from such municipality, the 
amount of tuition to which the district is entitled 
for each pupil, and the aggregate sum for tuition 
due the district from the municipality. 

6. Tuition Tax. The municipal clerk shall 
enter upon the next tax roll such sums as may be 
due for such tuition from his municipality and 
the amount so entered shall be collected when and 
as other taxes are collected, and shall be paid to 
the treasurer of the high-school district. If a 
portion of such municipality forms a part of a 
high-school district, the taxable property in the 
portion shall be exempt from such tuition tax. 

7. State Graded School: Nonresident Tuition. 
The school board of any district which maintains 
grades above the eighth shall admit nonresident 
pupils of school age to these grades whenever the 
facilities will warrant; providing such pupils 
shall satisfy the conditions of section (2). The 
school board shall fix the tuition of said nonresi- 
dent pupils. And such tuition shall be collected 
and paid in the same manner as tuition is col- 
lected by and paid to high-school district for the 
attendance of nonresident pupils. 

8. Condition of Tuition. No district shall col- 
lect tuition as provided in subsection (7) unless 
the work done in said grades shall have been up 
to the required standard. 

9. University High School. The proper au- 
thorities of any town, village, or city, the whole 
or a portion of which is not within a free high- 
school district, may authorize residents of such 
town, village, or city who do not live within a 
free high-school district to attend the high school 
maintained by the University of Wisconsin. The 
tuition shall be the same as required of other 
pupils. 

10. Tuition at University High School. The 
clerk of the town, city, or village shall file with 
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Form 7.2 BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 


Please fill out the following and return to the office as soon as possible. Read the questions care- 
fully and answer all of them accurately. 

Any pupil whose parents live outside the city limits constitutes a non-resident pupil, and must fill 
out this blank. 


I eT ee ee eT Oe ee SPRL ERIE Cr in the 
Pienkiesss GEE Bh EA: GORI on nieidatnsctint dcnitdhinntitidnlnhilitwnndtatibitintinimnnaiiaiennaigm ian 
atte GF FOI oi nncccnsnuantnntiiadbeduntiocdisiveimintapnnsinatdindatnamieiodn en eae 
City, Teraaligy, OF VISE C8 occincincecciigednnnnniisminadinpbvbnntiniincniinnahmbhimenn imme 
ase oF Padibar, BGs, Ot Cr ins sinctccocntttbintintinhio wd ditinttincistinintnalianamtisialvas nea lsainitni setiipaiaaae 
RINNE. no ciccccecnnnccccnnplntudntinahntinaaiibippheteineeaiing aaniimaastnimmeiitis wasn miglimeieidl 
Srboel ontsiind batine entadinns Gs GBs anticcncctnscleiciniiimicinsagainiiecdicindibipalaiicnm betsiciaah iis w te cacablbaaatgiala 
Give the dates you have attended L. C. H.S. in the following years: 

Freshmen Year From SE A RL LATEST Oe an ane IS ee CAPE ON 2 hae 
Sonate Tae Pei iiinicckdcctinnetantumaenen oi acaay WP aiitantetlbeciiididiadiaaiadanttens ae 
Junior Year PO cinsnawitiasssibinidiaiaidsehemeiiad SS ee Oe er ee Ae ee = 
Senior Year | RT SEA Ce) PEI EAS REE ). ae EET Tie It A ages Mea it caits 
Your present Grade in the L. C. H.S. -..-...-..--.. In case you reside in Wisconsin give the name of the 
SOD OF FER Oe GREE FOE BG enn dncendintti bt imbtininpniniin eciiiaiieniniatadindis ing 
SENS OF nee TFRNE sats Tee BENNO onc cite cencksntnnensnuinbntiin dvi tlninaiale giana 
PORIRE OE FOO Or VI GIG cin. ck ce decnc ancien nce cnipeeibneigeh on ttcian dma aladdin ddd 
Bee POOR CARD MOG ncteresiehotqnhwisnapatteatnninndiadiaipmeaeiiiasiniipinnntisiatle luis nes nosmmledlt-ientabiicete 
asks Of ‘Few OF VR SHORE oki nenirmntdc ccnnichénbinnnbpitnahiamdcnaiie ddhedisie aie 


re Oe ee Se Ce NURSES MP ek eee 


In case there should be any claim that would exempt you from paying tuition kindly state your reasons 
en a Te EEN OE Pe OE MN ET Oe OS ES TER SR 








Form T-2, which all nonresident pupils must fill out before beginning school. 
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Name 


RECORD OF NON RESIDENTS. 


Date 





Home Address 











La Crosse Address 










Graduated from 





Grammar School 





A permanent record of 
the nonresident pupils 





Entered La Crosse High School 









is kept on these cards 





Attended La Crosse High School 





and aids in later in- 
vestigations. 






19 19 19 








19 19 19 19 19 TT 





Dropped or Left 





Graduated 





Remarks 



































the bursar of the university a copy of the resolu- 
tion authorizing attendance at the university high 
school, and the bursar shall on or before the first 
day of July of each year make a sworn statement 
to the clerk of such town, city, or village showing 
the amount of tuition due as required by subsec- 
tion (4) of this section. Upon receipt of such 
statement taxes shall be levied for payment of the 
tuition, and the tuition shall be paid the univer- 
sity in the same manner as taxes are levied and 
monies paid for tuition for attendance at free 
high schools. Nothing in subsections (9) and 
(10) shall be construed to require the university 
to admit persons to the high school, and it shall 
be the sole judge of its capacity for seating and 
instruction and the qualifications of the applicant 
for admission. 

11. Such tuition shall be determined by divid- 
ing the total salaries paid the teacher and princi- 
pals, and the high-school cost of textbooks, sup- 
plies used in high-school instruction, manual 




















training, and domestic science by the total enroll- 
ment for the year, but not to exceed the sum of 
three dollars per pupil per week, nor be less than 
two dollars per week per pupil. The clerk or sec- 
retary of any school board making the sworn 
statement concerning tuitions claimed, shall, 
when requested so to do by the town, city, or vil- 
lage to whom such statement is sent, furnish a 
sworn statement in detail of the salaries paid 
teachers and principals and the total enrollment 
for the year. 


40.535 TUITION IN TWELVE-GRADE SCHOOLS 


1. The school board or board of education of 
any city maintaining a graded system of schools 
of at least twelve grades, but no free high school, 
the four upper grades of which contain substan- 
tially the same amount of work as adopted and 
offered in free high schools established under sec- 
tion 40.62, the board of any district maintaining 
a free high school, and the board of any state 

















EE AE ae 








2 i 








Ee Ge OD cictnrpntetintnimbnmngenieentmdinnnaiine 


EEE ER SOT Le RN AE ey ese ie rN ECS Sy OS PO ee a oT Street 


Does either your father or mother live out of the city? —- 


My parents’ or guardian’s name is ---------------------- 


My parents or guardians live at ~----.---------~-------.- 


School last attended (before entering this school) ~------ 


8 ECE ae Ay SEPT ae pa Months 


My father’s occupation 16 ......................... Have you been vaccinated? _.______ 





For ready reference 
the record of nonresi- 
dent pupils is placed 
on these cards to be 
filed in the office. 
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Form T-4 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


5 Re CE GE ccndcctecintnntctnticnpinnasidithbatnaonisheell 
is my son, daughter, or ward, and that the tuition for the above named pupil will 
be paid by me on the dates set by the rules and regulations of the Roard of Educa- 
tion. The rate of tuition is $100.00 per school year. 


Pupils paying their 
own tuition must fill 
out Form T-4, which 
bears the signature of 
GE ve citnhccincantbavadentbgniedpnatheas the parent. 


Student’s Signature. 





| ended Se AE 192__. 














Form T-3 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 


I hereby certify that: .........2...005 oaincnensapribigiaideei ted tats 


ee a ee ee PE eee - 
and the amount of the tuition for the attendance of this pupil will be placed on the tax roll of 
the above named town or village and collected with the other taxes and will be paid to the Board 
of Education at La Crosse, Wisconsin, as soon as taxes have been collected. The rate of tuition 
is $100.00 per school year of ‘ten months. Sworn statements of the attendance of the above 
named pupil will he furnished the town or village clerk at the close of the school year 


Name of Town or Village 


Student’s Signature. 


Date, - a cdboten . guechneaans 192_ 














BOARD OF EDUCATION 


LA CROSSE, WIS 


NON-RESIDENT PUPILS 
Above, Form T-8, 
which must be filled THIS. 1S. TO: CERTIFY tht concen cn 
out by an official of 


. . RG scsi eion ompleted the course of s ‘ prescribed for the common schools in 
the village from which we . completed the course of study prescribed fo e common schools i 
the pupil comes. Right, District No. ---.----. Daal br tn ik i ee es 
Form T-1, which certi- 
fies that the nonresi- ON on5 nc ecko we soe ce sansa seua-n, and 1s entitled to all privileves granted in 
dent pupil has com- -_ 


pleted a common-school Section 40.53 of the Statutes of 1919. 


course of study. ° Stoned 
IIT ii ncntinn: masihigpainocduaiamahuaiiichs Sain 


County Superintendent. 
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graded school offering an approved course of in- 
struction in the ninth and tenth grades shall be 
entitled to charge nonresident pupils as tuition 
an amount to be determined by or agreed upon by 
one of the methods provided in subsection (2). 

2. Such tuition shall be determined by divid- 
ing the total salaries paid the teachers and prin- 
cipals, and the high-school cost of textbooks, sup- 
plies used in high-school instruction, manual 
training, and domestic science by the total enroll- 
ment for the year, but not to exceed the sum of 
three dollars per pupil per week, nor to be less 
than two dollars per pupil per week. 

8. The clerk or secretary of any school board 
or board of education making the sworn state- 
ment concerning tuitions as required by section 
40.47, shall, when requested to do so by the town, 
city, or village to whom such statement is sent, 
furnish a sworn statement in detail of the salaries 
paid teachers and principals and the total en- 
rollment for the year. 

The cost per capita in our schools based on the 
above mentioned laws covering the cost of in- 
struction, books, and supplies is fifty dollars for 
grades one to eight inclusive and one hundred 
dollars for grades nine to twelve inclusive. The 
methods of collecting the tuition are the result of 
ten years or more of careful study on the part of 
the business management of our schools, together 
with the superintendent, school principals, truant 
officer, and the clerical force. 


Numerous Attempts to Avoid Payment 


The source of all the information regarding the 
collection of tuition arose from a constant effort 
on the part of parents, pupils, relatives, and town 
or village officials trying to avoid the tuition pay- 
ments levied by our board. We have had any 
number of residents of our city who have rela- 
tives or friends sending their children to the city 
schools using every effort possible to avoid paying 
tuition. These people do not realize, however, 
that a considerable amount is collected each year, 
and it assists materially on the credit side of our 
annual city budget. It is very interesting to 
watch the various methods used by children, 
parents, and relatives to avert the tuition laws. 
I will not try to enumerate the many instances of 
stories both pathetic and clever, but will say in 
passing that they would require a school detective 
to run them down. 

Uncovering fictitious addresses seems to be a 
task of paramount importance. I will pass over 
the development stage of arriving at our present 
system of tuition collection and give what we re- 
gard as a perfected system in our present school 
administration. 
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Our best check on nonresident pupils attending 
our schools is found by securing a list of all eighth- 
grade graduates from the county superintendents 
in the surrounding counties where we expect to 
have pupils enter our schools. This list is checked 
against the enrollment cards of tlhe various 
schools, and in this way we discover whether any 
nonresident pupils are attending our schools and 
giving a city address. This system never fails to 
reward us with from eight to ten pupils who were 
in some way trying to avoid the tuition situation. 
We are also able to discover nonresident pupils 
by information given in lines number four, five, 
six, and seven on our enrollment cards. At times 
we are able to discover additional tuition pupils 
by consulting our old lists when older brothers 
and sisters attended. 


Tuition Due in Advance 


During September the nonresident pupils are 
required to report to a designated room in each 
school building where they fill out the tuition 
forms. At this point, I might state that our tui- 
tion is divided into two classes. The rules of our 
board require that pupils who pay their own tui- 
tion must pay in advance. The rule has never 
been carried out, and most of September, October, 
and sometimes November is allowed for the pay- 
ment of tuition by private parties living outside 
of our school district. 

The other method relates to the collection of 
tuition from outlying towns and villages. In this 
case the state law is followed and a list is mailed 
to the town clerk at the close of each school year 
whereupon he enters it on the tax roll of the fol- 
lowing year. 

All children are required to fill out Form T-2. 
Before continuing their studies, they are also re- 
quired to file Form T-1 with the school principal. 
Pupils coming into our schools from towns or 
villages are required to have Form T-3 filled out 
by the proper town or village official, and pupils 
paying their own tuition are required to fill out 
Form T-4. Cards are used chiefly in high school 
to keep a perpetual record of these pupils from 
out of town. 


Legal Help Occasionally Necessary 


After all this information has been gathered, 
it comes to the office of the board of education 
where it is checked with the lists of graduates 
gathered in June from the county superintendent. 
Occasionally, we find it necessary to seek the help 
of the city attorney, state superintendent, or at- 
torney general in titling a pupil as a nonresident, 
but in most cases all tuition matters are settled by 
the board of education. 
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A Study of the School Building 
Program of San Francisco 


Factors over which the school board had little 
or no control have, until quite recently, caused 
the delay of greatly needed school construction 


By DAVID P. HARDY, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF BUSINESS AFFAIRS, SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


N ORDER to understand fully the building 
| problem that confronted the San Francisco 

board of education in 1920, it is necessary that 
a number of facts be given in regard to the phys- 
ical geography of the city and the buildings and 
sites in use at that time. 

On April 18, 1906, the famous San Francisco 
earthquake had shaken the city to its foundations 
and had been followed by a disastrous fire that 
was only controlled after it had burned for three 
days, and had wiped out more than 2,380 acres 
of the business and residential districts of the 
city. Included in this area were twenty-nine 
schools, comprising 285 classrooms, that were 
either wholly destroyed or rendered unfit for use. 

The population, of course, immediately shifted 
to newer sections of the city and buildings had to 
be provided near the new homes. The buildings 
of the burned area were also replaced in many 
cases. A considerable number of frame buildings 
intended for temporary use were constructed near 
the edge of the burned district and a bond issue 
voted by the people was used to construct twenty- 
five buildings of the best type obtainable, these 
schools being completed between 1908 and 1912— 
the only criticism of all of these being that they 
were found to be too small and that additions 
were not easily made to them. 


Lack of Finances Delayed Construction 


Due to financial pressure, permanent buildings 
were not substituted for the earthquake shacks 
and for obsolete wooden buildings as rapidly as 
had been hoped. With the coming of the World 
War this replacement was postponed still fur- 
ther and the board of education found itself in 
1920 with approximately thirty school buildings 
that were described in an official report made to 
the board at the time as “antiquated, of old type 
wood construction, too small and _ poorly 
equipped.” Many of the buildings that escaped 
the fire had been constructed in the period be- 


tween 1870 and 1880 and were entirely unsuited 
to modern requirements. 

It is desirable to understand something of the 
size and topography of the city. It is bounded 
on three sides by the Pacific Ocean and San 
Francisco Bay and on the south by a range of 
practically impassable hills. Railroads entering 
the city from this direction must do so through 
tunnels and passengers from other railroads hav- 
ing terminals in Oakland must cross the bay on 
ferries. Within the city itself are other hills so 
high and rugged that it has been found to be good 
business to drive three street railway tunnels 
through them in order to reach the home districts 
of the city and enable the business man to reach 
his office without undue delay. One of these tun- 
nels, that under Twin Peaks, is more than 12,000 
feet long and cost the city $4,500,000. Another, 
the Duboce Tunnel, which was recently completed, 
is 4,230 feet long and has cost $1,650,000 to date. 
The Stockton Street vehicular tunnel is 1,324 feet 
long and cost $650,000. 


City and County Combined as One District 


San Francisco and San Francisco County, 
which are combined as a single elementary and 
high-school district, contain forty-three square 
miles, of which seven are reserved as large parks, 
military reservations, or reservoir sites. Thus a 
city with an estimated population of 650,000 is 
concentrated into thirty-six square miles, no point 
of which is more than four miles from the city 
hall. 

Further, San Francisco is a city with an 
assessed valuation of $783,000,000, based on a 
forty per cent valuation, and is the financial cen- 
ter of the West, yet it has a public-school popu- 
lation of less than 65,000 in average daily at- 
tendance. This is caused by the fact that it is 
surrounded by towns and cities to which the 
speeding automobile or the picturesque ferry-boat 
carries the head of the household after his day in 
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The basement floor plan of the Lafayette School, San Francisco, showing the space devoted to the playroom. 


the office, and where the children attend school. for the four-acre site of a junior high school in 
There is nothing wrong with San Francisco’s. one of the congested flat building districts. More 
weather conditions, but these other communities than 400 families were forced to seek new homes 
have the superlative climates written about in and an entire parish of one of the churches was 
literature emanating from Florida and Los abandoned due to this migration. A minimum of 
Angeles, which San Francisco only approximates. forty square feet of play space per pupil has been 
Within the constrained city limits there is every set and is provided in all cases, but twice this 
elevation from sea level to three peaks, each more amount or more is actually available in practically 
than 900 feet high. all schools. 
The city is thus divided into numerous small 
valleys that have grown up as separate commu- 
nities and are cut off from each other to such an The board of education of San Francisco nas 
extent that it is difficult to get from one to an- always believed that buildings should be con- 
other except by street car or automobile. There structed from tax money covering the needs as 
are also thousands of acres of what less than they arose. The board of supervisors, before 
twenty-five years ago was white beach sand and whom these requests for appropriation were 
sand dunes. placed, did not see fit to grant them, thus ac- 
cumulating building needs. From time to time 
these needs have become so acute that bond issues 
These physical conditions have their effect upon have been asked for and in every case have been 
the size and type of buildings, and especially upon voted by the people. This was the situation in 
the kind of play yard that can be provided. Ar- 1922, and at the urgent request of other city com- 
teries of travel are few in number, expensive to missions, the board of education allowed itself 
open, and still more expensive to widen now that to be persuaded to sponsor a $12,000,000 bond 
the city is so densely built up. School lands are _ issue on the express promise that this money was 
naturally costly to acquire in the older sections only to be spent for replacements and that an 
of the city and the board of education deserves allowance would be made in future tax rates to 
credit for the vision that is providing four high- cover growth and expansion. 
school sites in the newer residential districts with As is probably the case in other cities, the 
from nine to sixteen acres each and new elemen- board of supervisors fell back into the position 
tary sites of corresponding size. As much as_ that new tax money was not needed as long as 
$443,000 was paid for the land and improvements unexpended funds remained from the bond issue, 
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Second floor plan, Lafayette School. This building has a north and south axis. 
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and it neglected to levy these promised taxes for 
a number of years following 1923. In 1927 the 
board of education demanded that the board of 
supervisors levy a tax to raise the full amount 
deemed necessary for school building purposes, 
and quoted the state law as authority for its ac- 
tion. On the refusal of the board of supervisors, 
a suit was brought and the educational authorities 
were sustained in the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia. This means that the board of education 
may now plan its expenditures for the future 
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ried on any municipal or state buildings in San 
Francisco. With so many high-class risks scat- 
tered over the entire city it is believed that the 
wisdom of this course has been thoroughly proved. 
The only fires of consequence occurring in the 
past twenty years have burned buildings that 
would have been replaced by this time in the 
natural course of events and any normal amount 
of insurance would have done little good in paying 
for the new buildings erected. 

Including the $12,000,000 bond issue of 1922, 
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First floor plan, Lafayette School, showing the space devoted to a protected play yard. 


with the assurance that such money as it requests 
will be available. 

The growth of school population in San Fran- 
cisco has been extremely steady, varying some- 
where between 1,700 and 2,500 per year. Based 
on past experience it has been decided that an 
annual authorization of approximately $2,100,000 
will cover the upkeep and maintenance of 
school buildings, will provide the additional fa- 
cilities required by growth, and will gradually 
replace plants that are not considered adequate 
at this time. 

As a matter of policy no fire insurance is car- 


unexpended money remaining from a previous 
bond issue in 1918, money derived from special 
school taxes, and other miscellaneous sources, the 
sum of $23,700,000 has been expended since 1920 
in providing new facilities and in expanding 
schools already existing, providing seats for ap- 
proximately 39,000 pupils. Between one-third 
and one-half of this has cared for expansion 
and the balance has gone to replace seats in in- 
adequate and unsafe buildings. Nearly $5,000,000 
of this amount has been spent in enlarging exist- 
ing sites and in the purchase of new ones. 

After the approval of the 1922 bond issue, the 
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board of education ordered a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the entire school system. Large scale maps 
were prepared showing the exact location of each 
pupil’s home and the school that he attended. A 
program was decided upon and was reviewed and 
approved by a committee of eminent educators 
and school administration experts from outside 
the city department. Actual work was then be- 
gun and has been under way up to the present 
time. 

It is interesting to note that the report of the 
superintendent of schools for 1908 shows exactly 
the same number of schools in the city as that 
for 1928. This, of course, means that each school 
has been enlarged and this has resulted in a 
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The junior high-school program is being car- 
ried forward as rapidly as possible and should be 
completed within the next five years, the plans 
calling for from fifteen to seventeen of this type 
school. 

The average cubage of a standard elementary- 
school building, figured from one foot below the 
lowest floor level, is approximately 1,000,000 cubic 
feet. The average cost has been somewhat less 
than $330,000, thus giving an average unit cost 
of between thirty and thirty-three cents. It must 
be remembered that this includes the development 
of the yard and considerable built-in equipment. 

The general class of school structure has been a 
type A building, with reinforced concrete frame, 
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definite decrease in the overhead cost of the va- 
rious plants. At the present time there are seven 
senior high schools, eight junior high schools, and 
eighty-five elementary, grammar, and special 
schools. This gives an average school enrollment 
of approximately 700. The ideal size of a senior 
high school has been set at 2,000, that for a junior 
high school at 1,500, and for an elementary school 
at 1,000, these figures corresponding with similar 
ones in other parts of the United States. It has 
been found possible to approximate these figures 
fairly closely in many schools due to the manner 
in which the city has been built. 

Ordinarily an elementary school draws from a 
district having a one-half mile radius, a junior 
high school from one with a mile radius, and a 
senior high school from a district with a one 
and one-half mile radius. No pupils are fur- 
nished transportation to school except a few at- 
tending special schools for the physically handi- 
capped, and their number is always less than 
one hundred. 
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First floor plan, Everett Junior High School, San Francisco. Ample illumination is provided by the use of light courts. 
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reinforced concrete roof and floor slabs, concrete 
or brick curtain walls, not over two stories in 
height, and having reinforced concrete fire-re- 
sisting stair towers within the building rather 
than extensive fire escapes. Rooms are built on 
both sides of corridors twelve feet wide, and 
enough stairways are provided so that there is 
one for each four rooms on a floor. All stairways 
are illuminated by natural light. In the case of 
secondary schools it has been found necessary 
to build most of the buildings three or four stories 
in height to conserve the limited land areas avail- 
able. 

The main portion of all buildings is built on a 
north and south axis, thus providing east and 
west light in the classrooms. A south light has 
been found to be undesirable since shades must 
be drawn most of the time. Prevailing winds are 
from the north and west and the mass of the 
building is therefore built along the western line 
of the lot, thus providing a protected yard, open 
to the south and east. Auditoriums are usually 
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Second floor plan, Everett Junior High School. 


at the north end of the lot. Full use of the school 
buildings by boy and girl scout troops, parent- 
teacher associations, and other community inter- 
ests is desired by the board, and auditoriums are 
provided with separate street entrances, inde- 
pendent heating and lighting facilities, and pub- 
lic toilets, so arranged that the main part of 
the school may be cut off by collapsible iron gates 
and a public meeting provided without fear of 
interference with school materials. Toilets are 
arranged in the same way, in conjunction with 
the playgrounds, and seventeen of our school 
yards are regularly supervised by representatives 
of the playground committee after school hours 
and on holidays. 

In general construction the buildings corre- 
spond almost exactly with those that have been 
built throughout the United States in recent years 
and because of this only those details that are 
peculiar to this section of the country will be 
treated. 

Under the provision of the city charter all pub- 
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lic buildings are constructed under the super- 
vision of the board of public works who hire 
architects and furnish the inspectors to see that 
the requirements, as agreed upon by the board of 
education, are carried out. Much criticism has 
been leveled at this system and statements have 
been freely made that millions of dollars might 
have been saved by the use of “standard” plans 
and specifications. Of course, the details of the 
individual classrooms have been decided upon by 
the school department and are standardized, but 
the consensus of opinion of professional men con- 
nected with building work is that the school sites 
vary so greatly in size, exposure, slope, and in 
type of surroundings, that each one is a problem 
in itself and the building can only be designed 
after a special study of its particular needs. 
While eleven elementary schools have been com- 
pleted in the last two years, the result of this 
policy has been a pleasing diversification of ap- 
pearance, which seems to justify the increased 
cost of architects’ services. Most of the buildings 
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have been finished in cement stucco, trimmed with 
cast cement or terra cotta, while a few are ve- 
neered with brick or with brick and terra cotta. 
It is the practice to include in the original con- 
tract the linoleum covering of the floors and many 
built-in desks and cabinets that might ordinarily 
be included in equipment. The fittings of stages 
and moving picture booths are also installed and 
included in the contract. 


Follow Rules of City Departments 


The regulations of the building, fire, and 
health departments are stringent and are lived 
up to exactly in the construction of all buildings. 
Frequent inspections are made by all of these bu- 
reaus and their recommendations are carried out 
promptly. 

The surface of all school grounds is covered 
with three inches of concrete and a one-inch as- 
phalt wearing surface. This is largely because 
of the sand which makes any other development 
in the yard undesirable. Considerable money is 
spent in building retaining walls because of the 
differences in level from one side of the sites to 
the other. Several school yards have had to be 
divided into four levels. 


Playground Protection 


Planting is confined to the front of the build- 
ings. All grounds are surrounded on the street 
sides by galvanized storm wire fencing, six feet 
high, with gates. These are not ordinarily locked 
even at night, but provide protection to the chil- 
dren in a number of ways. A standard fence with 
six feet of tongue and groove boards and eight 
feet of galvanized storm wire fencing above it 
has been used between school yards and adjacent 
property. 

Roof playgrounds have been provided in a num- 
ber of schools in the built-up districts and are ex- 
tremely useful, although it has been found some- 
what difficult to keep them water tight. Advantage 
has been taken of the slope of the ground to allow 
the yard to extend under a portion of the building 
in many schools, thus providing a covered play 
space where children may assemble in rainy 
weather and that is not in any way to be con- 
sidered as basement space. Basements, as such, 
have been omitted from all recent school build- 
ings, the boiler room being the only one below 
ground level. Elevators are provided only in sec- 


ondary schools that are three or more stories in 
height and their use is restricted to teachers and 
physically handicapped pupils. 

The standard cloakroom has been modified in 
all elementary-school classrooms into an alcove 
and cloakroom 


proper. The alcove, approxi- 
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mately seven by fifteen feet, provides a small 
room connected with the main classroom by an 
archway into which a number of pupils may be 
sent to study some group project and where they 
will not interfere with the work of the other 
pupils. A greatly increased amount of built-in 
shelving and closet space has been provided to 
care for the materials required by the newest 
courses of study. 

After a number of years of experimenting with 
substitute blackboards, a decision was reached 
to return to slate, this type now being standard 
in all schools. Cork carpet pinning surface is 
generously used in all rooms, being alternated 
with the blackboard space. 


Schoolroom Equipment 


Movable furniture is standard equipment 
throughout the schools. The kindergarten and 
primary children sit at two-pupil tables that may 
be grouped in various ways in the room. Ele- 
mentary-school pupils are provided with nonad- 
justable combination desks and chairs that are 
arranged in the usual manner of the screw-down 
desks. These provide individual lockers below 
the seat. Junior and senior high-school pupils 
have a similar desk-chair without the locker, a 
book rack being substituted. Individual steel 
lockers are furnished in the corridors of second- 
ary schools. Folding chairs fastened together in 
groups are used in elementary-school auditoriums, 
while standard opera chairs fastened to the floor 
as in theaters are installed in all junior and senior 
high-school auditoriums. 


Improve Luncheon Facilities 


Cafeterias have been provided in all junior and 
senior high schools, and nutrition kitchens open- 
ing onto the covered play spaces in elementary 
schools. There is a definite tendency on the part 
of the parents to demand a more elaborate pro- 
vision for lunch, even for the smaller children, 
and the latest schools have been showing a dining 
room with tables and benches, either in conjunc- 
tion with the play space or with some other spe- 
cial room that can be so utilized for part of the 
day. Several typical layouts are being closely 
checked to determine the most useful and econom- 
ical plan. 

While great stress has been brought to bear 
upon the board of education to modify its high 
standard of school buildings in order to provide 
more accommodations with the money available, 
it has steadfastly proceeded along the lines origi- 
nally laid down and every investigation made by 
outside organizations has resulted in approval of 
this policy. 
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Uses of Standard Tests and Scales 
by School Administrators 


Stock taking and annual production measurement, 
teaching staff supervision, instruction improvement, 
and educational research are practical applications 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS, PROFFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


with school administration that the first use 

of standard tests and scales on any large scale 
was in connection with the school surveys that 
began with the survey of the schools of the City 
of New York in 1911, and made in so many cities 
in the decade following. It was realized by those 
in charge of the surveys that the simplest, quick- 
est, and most reliable way to estimate the educa- 
tional status of the pupils in a school system is by 
the comparison of test scores in the different sub- 
jects of the curriculum with the scores represent- 
ing achievements of pupils elsewhere. The be- 
ginning made in these surveys—this stock-taking 
—has been repeated in many school systems. In 
many it has never been done; no one knows in 
any definite manner in many cities whether the 
work of the schools is resulting in attainments of 
the pupils that are average, superior, or inferior 
as compared with what other pupils in other 
cities have been able to achieve. It seems certain, 
however, that this condition will not persist, and 
it is part of the burden of this paper to show why 
it will not. 


|: IS of interest to those of us who are engaged 


School a Productive Enterprise 


The school may well be thought of as a produc- 
tive enterprise. Its raw materials are children, 
capacities for learning, minds, bodies, interests. 
The buildings, furniture, books, gymnasium, audi- 
torium, visual material, and the like, constitute 
the plant and machinery. The product is the 
trained mind and body, a product that, of course, 
is never really finished. The function of the 
school is to contribute as much as possible to 
the refining of its raw materials in a given time. 
It is perhaps more like a department of a fac- 
tory, rather than the complete factory, in which 
a part of the task of production is carried on, 
supplementing and supplemented by, the work of 
other departments. 

The time was when, because of the lack of 
means of measuring the effects of teaching except 


in a very subjective way, attention was monopo- 
lized by the process, and the product was judged 
thereby. Procedure was judged by its logic and 
theory and was not subjected to any rigorous 
pragmatic checking in the light of products. That 
time, let us hope, is passing. I believe we may 
dare to expect the approach of a period when 
procedures may be tested in the laboratory of 
objective measurement and judged by results. 


Similar to a Business Organization 


Let us return to our factory illustration; for, 
after all, in many ways the production of educa- 
tional products is analogous to the organization 
that produces less valuable commodities, and we 
can profit by certain lessons that producers in 
others lines have learned. The school adminis- 
trator is the superintendent or general manager 
of his factory or business. His board of educa- 
tion is his board of directors. The patrons, tax- 
payers, and children are the stockholders. 

To observe good business or manufacturing 
principles, the administrator should be able to 
make use of some plan of product-accounting. 
He should be able to deliver to his board at reg- 
ular intervals—annually, probably—a statement 
of production. This is not as simple as in the 
manufacturing of brick, baby-carriages, bluing, 
or automobiles or in the sales of furniture, but 
the time has arrived when it can be done with 
at least some degree of accuracy and conviction. 

From my post of observation on the university 
faculty, well out of the line of fire, I have learned 
some things about the administration of schools 
from the successes and failures of my friends in 
the field. I have made many observations as to 
what I would do or what I would not do should 
I again become a city superintendent of schools. 
One of these is the resolution that I should, dur- 
ing the first month of school, take stock of any 
school system, the responsibility of which I should 
assume, in case such an inventory was not avail- 
able from the records left me by my predecessor. 
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I should want to know, at the beginning, the 
educational status of the pupils in every school in 
every subject. It seems to me to be no more good 
business for a superintendent of schools to take 
over a school system “sight-unseen” than for a 
business manager to take over a factory or store 
without an inventory. 

Both parties, the public and the school official, 
are entitled to know the conditions of the schools 
when responsibility is transferred. The public 
doesn’t know its rights and responsibilities in 
this connection. The school man must teach it 
these things. The idea of educational measure- 
ment is new to the layman, but it is taking hold 
rapidly. The concept of intelligence tests and of 
achievement tests is not now confined to school 
people. It is not an impossible task to sell the 
idea to the average board of education and, in 
fact, many superintendents have, through the 
publication in the local newspapers of test results 
and interpretations, been able to familiarize the 
community with the idea. Moreover, actual prac- 


tice has shown that this type of school publicity 
is a splendid and practical means of arousing in- 
terest in the school and keeping the public in- 
formed of the fact that the school, under the 
direction of its executive, is making substantial 
and commendable progress in the conventional 
subjects of the curriculum. 


Gain Should Be Shown Each Year 


Once having determined the status of the 
school or schools in each of the various subjects, 
it is not difficult to measure the annual progress. 
Each year should show a gain—a growth com- 
parable to the difference in the two adjacent 
grade norms at that point. For example, the 
gain of the fcurth grade in reading in a year 
should approximate the difference between the 
fourth-grade and the fifth-grade norms. In case 
that grade is below normal at the beginning of 
the year, a little more than normal gain should 
be expected; and if above normal a little less 
may be expected for a given quality of teaching, 
assuming of course that the number of pupils is 
large enough to preclude the possibility of the 
pupils being a select group—brighter or duller 
than the average. If the number of pupils in a 
given grade exceeds a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty, the likelihood of its being a select group is 
small; but at any rate one need only refer to the 
intelligence test scores of the pupils to determine 
whether or not such is the case. 

The school executive and his staff cannot be 
expected to bring a school system that is dis- 
tinctly inferior up to par in a year, but should at 
any rate be able either to reduce the gap between 
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present status and normality or to put a finger 
definitely and convincingly upon the “‘leak’’—that 
is, the reason for under-production. It is quite 
possible that the production in a given year is 
not equal to that attained in other schools and 
still, for the money spent, is quite comparable. 
Yet research workers interested in cost-account- 
ing in the schools are rapidly developing tech- 
niques for determining unit costs, and it is within 
the range of reasonable expectancy that we shall 
have, within the near future, a practical and re- 
liable means of evaluating production in educa- 
tion in terms of cost. The superintendent even 
now may submit together costs, figures, and 
product data and make comparisons with schools 
of similar cost, or of cost with those of similar 
achievements. 


Efficiency Must Be Studied 


In every large production or sales concern 
there is at least one person to whom it falls to 
study the efficiency of the various departments 
or processes. It is the first charge of supervision 
to inspect, study, and improve the procedures of 
the line workers. There are several approaches 
to this task, but not the least valid and probably 
the most reliable is the objective measurement 
of the contributions of the various units of the 
school system and the various subjects in the 
courses of study to the product. An annual stock- 
taking such as we have been considering will 
answer certain questions in a way peculiar to 
itself. One building may be compared with an- 
other, one teacher with another. 

A word of caution in this connection might be 
unnecessary to most readers of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, but should be observed; namely, that 
comparisons of teachers and of buildings are 
somewhat dangerous and subject to abuse. When 
such accountings and comparisons are empha- 
sized in determining promotions and salaries to 
such an extent that teachers concentrate upon 
coaching their classes for test-taking, the harm 
done by such diversion of efforts from the broader 


aims of teaching operates to offset the value of 


the accounting. Then, too, we must concede that 
there are outcomes of teaching quite worthy of 
concluding that the difficulty lies with the teacher 
or methods. Comparisons should be made where 
possible with schools where these other variables 
are held constant. 

There is no doubt though, that if there is in 
a school system a teacher or a number of teachers 
whose level of efficiency is below that deemed 
necessary for retention, the case of the school 
official in recommending the dropping of such 
teachers is strengthened by the presentation of 
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objective data relative to the progress of pupils 
under that teacher, or teachers in question. The 
same may be said with respect to the situation in 
which the official is making recommendations of 
teachers for special promotion. 

An accounting as between progress made in 
the various subjects taught is often of much use. 
In that school in which the low sixth grade is 
well above the norm in history but in which the 
same grade is materially below the norm in pen- 
manship, there is need for readjustment, making 
for increased production in penmanship, even if 
at the expense of arithmetic. To be sure, the 
average achievement, the norm, may not be the 
optimum, but it is much more likely to be than 
any other one level; and as the recognition of the 
need of a higher average level becomes generally 
apparent, this average or norm will of necessity 
adjust itself. In passing, however, we should 
note that the old concept of the one point norm; 
namely, the mean or the median is becoming an- 
tiquated as the greater usefulness of the per- 
centile graph norm becomes apparent. By the 
latter standard one may make comparisons not 
only of average with average, but comparisons at 
any point may be made, upper tenth with norms 
for upper tenth, lower quintile with lower quin- 
tile, variability with variability. 


Concentration Is Good Practice 


Good supervision practice calls for concentra- 
tion upon a small section of the front at a time. 
In many cities attention is concentrated upon one 
or two subjects one year, others the next, and 
so on in cycle. The annual inventory made possi- 
ble by the testing program should serve as a 
starting point in such supervisory drives both 
in locating the battlefront and in determining the 
character of the campaign. 

Survey after survey confirms the conclusion 
that the efficiency of various school systems is 
likely to develop unevenly with respect to the dif- 
ferent subjects. Van Wagenen in a recent book, 
Educational Diagnosis, shows that within the 
same city the fifth grade in one school may aver- 
age higher than the average of the sixth grade in 
all the other schools in the city in one subject 
and yet be below the average by almost as much 
in another. 

The most effective supervision is something 
more than inspection. It should be diagnostic as 
well as inspectory. 

We have always realized in a more or less defi- 
nite way that learning is individual and that 
errors and difficulties differ from individual to 
individual. This fact, well-established in school- 
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room and psychological laboratory, tends to evade 
the focus of our attention, however, when we are 
busy teaching in the classroom. It is very diffi- 
cult to observe the individual errors of different 
pupils. We cannot literally inspect the minds of 
the pupils, their mental contents and develop- 
ment; and could we do so, their very complexity 
would balk us. 

While at first thought we do not see why it 
should be true, still whole classes may suffer spe- 
cial weaknesses or failures in the subject-matter 
of a course, the extent and significance of which 
are not apparent to the teacher. There has been 
accumulating a convincing literature of what may 
be done to speed up the progress of a class by a 
close diagnosis and remedial treatment. Instance 
after instance may be shown where improvement 
may be made in two or three months equivalent to 
that ordinarily made in a semester in arithmetic, 
reading, or other subjects by locating weaknesses 
in mastery of combinations, parts of processes, 
or defects of a corresponding sort in reading. The 
old two-phase cycle of teach-test, is being replaced 
in many schools and classrooms by the modern 
method of teach-test-diagnose-retest, and in some 
subjects it is preceded by a pretest, the purpose 
of which is eliminated from the course of study 
for the instruction immediately following those 
facts, skills, or other outcomes that the pupils al- 
ready possess. Nothing could be more reasonable 
or practical. By such a procedure much waste 
is eliminated, and flaws in the product are 
brought to notice and polished off. Weakness in 
foundations is not permitted to persist to hamper 
or mar the superstructure. The shotgun method 
of supervision like the shotgun method in teach- 
ing has proved its relative inefficiency. In the 
war, phones and wires were employed to inform 
gunners of hits and misses. 


Demonstrated in Portland 


The possibilities of such procedure have been 
demonstrated in the Portland elementary schools 
in the research work conducted there under the 
supervision of Dr. B. W. DeBusk of the school of 
education of the University of Oregon. The re- 
sults of remedial teaching based upon careful 
diagnostic testing have not only been an eye- 
opener to the teachers and the school authorities 
but to the bureau workers themselves. Whole 
grades in certain buildings have made twice the 
progress in a given period than is normal as a 
result of the location of special difficulties that 
needed special remedial treatment. The progress 
of pupils after such treatment may reasonably be 
expected to be marked, similar to the general im- 
provement of the human being after the sources 
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of poison have been located in the teeth, tonsils, 
or elsewhere and the offending part removed. 

Unfortunately, an abundant supply of diagnos- 
tic tests are not available that will conveniently 
and reliably bring into relief specific weaknesses 
of a class or of individuals. A few like the Spen- 
cer and the Monroe arithmetic tests and the 
Franseen and the Charters tests for language- 
grammar are available, but there are serious 
obstacles hindering the development of such tests 
as rapidly as has been the survey type of tests. 
One of these is the fact that a diagnostic test 
needs to be closely adapted to the specific course 
of study. Another obstacle is the great length of 
a test which is an inventory of all possible facts, 
skills, or other outcomes of teaching, and the con- 
sequent difficulty in standardizing so long a test, 
to say nothing of the expense in purchasing for 
classes tests of such length. 


More Than One Test Item 


Not only does a diagnostic test need to be a 
good inventory of the more important skills, facts, 
or other educational outcomes, but to be reliable 
for individual diagnosis there should be more 
than one test item for each of these outcomes. 
The reliability of a test may be ever so high and 
yet the reliability of one item be quite low. As 
a basis for any reliable individual diagnosis, a 


child should be exposed to at least three test 


items for each type of education outcomes. Let 
us illustrate. To be certain whether a child 
knows that the product of x? and x®* is x°, or to 
be general, that in multiplication exponents are 
added, he should have at least three test items 
sampling this ability. The fact that a child 
misses once is not a very reliable criterion. If he 
missed one or two times it is still doubtful. The 
child should either miss or solve such an exercise 
at least twice before any confidence can be placed 
in a conclusion. 

If the test of fifty items has a reliability of .90 
the reliability of one item may be estimated 
roughly by the Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula as approximately .15. For three items this 
becomes .30. For purposes of class diagnosis, 
however, this consideration does not obtain, as the 
chance errors tend to compensate each other in 
the larger number. For class diagnosis one item 
for each type of ability to be sampled need be in- 
cluded if that item is not subject to peculiarity of 
any sort in the way of interpretation or the like. 

The practical difficulties operating to restrict 
the number of available, satisfactory, standard 
diagnostic tests were noted previously. The al- 
ternative that is being widely adopted in practice 
is the construction by supervisors or teachers who 
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are adequately trained of objective, informal, di- 
agnostic tests, adapted to the local course of study 
and mimeographed for use. The administrator 
should not only master the technique of this pro- 
cedure but see that his teachers are trained in the 
use of it. Excellent treatment of such procedure 
with excellent illustrations is now available. 

A most excellent book, mentioned previously, 
has recently appeared outlining a most useful plan 
and technique of diagnostic procedure in a school 
system. Suggestions and forms for the recording 
and graphical representation of test data conven- 
ient for follow-up work are furnished. While the 
title would indicate its emphasis of supervising 
and teaching diagnosis, the treatise has excel- 
lent discussions and practical directions for sur- 
vey or inventory procedure. The book also dis- 
cusses fully the topic of classification. 

Perhaps space should not be taken here to men- 
tion data that have been furnished by the numer- 
ous studies and surveys made in recent years and 
that go to show how ineffective the ordinary sub- 
jective promotion plan is as a means of furnishing 
homogeneous groups for instruction. 


Wide Variance in Ranges 


In a study recently completed at the University 
of Oregon under the supervision of Dr. H. P. 
Rainey, we may note that in some of the best 
schools of Oregon there are, in the sixth grade, 
pupils ranging all the way in educational achieve- 
ment from below the third-grade average to above 
the tenth-grade average in some subjects. In one 
city thirty-four per cent of the pupils in the sixth- 
grade exceeded the seventh-grade norm. In a 
certain Mid-Western city it was recently shown 
that if one merely divided the pupils of the upper 
four grades into four groups according to their 
height, they would be practically as well classified 
as to educational status and achievement and the 
apparent ability to progress as they were at the 
time. 

The reasons for this are not hard to under- 
stand: (1) As Terman, Whipple, and others have 
pointed out, the quiet, superior child is often rated 
average, while the vivacious, bright-eyed, and 
bright-faced child of quiet manners is rated above 
his actual ability and capacity; (2) it is next to 
impossible to keep separate conduct and achieve- 
ment in rating pupils for the good child will al- 
most invariably be rated higher than the mis- 
chievious, wicked, or discourteous child of like 
achievement; (3) chance errors of observation in- 
fluence the marks assigned by teachers, who often 
disagree as to the ratings of papers and pupils 
since some pupils have a knack of putting their 
best foot forward, while others are equally unfor- 
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tunate; (4) in altogether too many instances the 
promotion of pupils is influenced by the severe 
ideal of standards held by some teachers, the 
mercy and sympathy of others, the position of 
the parent of the child in the community, friend- 
ships, and other irrelevant factors; and (5) the 
fact that different teachers employ different 
standards for promotion likewise contributes to 
inadequate classification. 

While it is very difficult to reclassify pupils on 
the basis of tests alone, certainly much more 
homogeneous groups will result from their use, 
and justice would be done to pupils and to society 
if the most flagrant of poor classifications were 
remedied periodically. 

Of the three batteries of tests especially de- 
signed for the purposes of classification—the IIli- 
nois, the Stanford, and the McCall-Woody-Thorn- 
dike—perhaps the Stanford is the most practical 
and most widely used, owing to its extremely high 
reliability, its very carefully worked out norms, 
and the range of elementary-school subjects rep- 
resented in the test. Handwriting, music, and art 
are not represented in the test, but the necessity 
for homogeneous classification in these subjects is 
not so great as for such subjects as arithmetic, 
reading, language, etc. 

Various experiments in reclassification have 
been reported by McCall, Van Wagenen, and 
others. All of these point to the desirability of 
occasional careful reclassification. The opportuni- 
ties for doing good in this connection make rural 
schools of a country seem very attractive. 


Sectioning According to Ability 


Another phase of classification to which much 
more attention is being given than was true a 
few years ago, is that of sectioning according to 
ability. The use of achievement and intelligence 
test scores along with previous grades should be 
emphasized for determining the division. A most 
simple and practical plan is to rank the pupils sep- 
arately on the basis of achievement test score, 
previous grades, intelligence test score (or M. A.), 
and I. Q. and to arrange a ranking on the basis of 
the total of these rankings, allotting from this 
ranking to the various sections larger numbers of 
pupils to the faster sections and smaller numbers 
to the slower ones. 

In those school systems in which a director of 
bureau of research is employed, that person may 
be trusted to outline the program of testing. In 
other schools, the administrator need not refrain 
from making use of standard tests because of the 
lack of such an officer. If he will but write to the 
school of education of the nearest state university 
or other institution known to maintain a school 
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of education, outlining the purpose for which he 
wishes to employ tests, he will, in all likelihood, 
receive practical and detailed advice and sugges- 
tions that will enable him to carry on his testing 
project. They will be glad to recommend tests 
suitable to the purpose indicated in the request 
for information, make estimates of the expense 
involved, and furnish addresses of distributing 
concerns from whom the necessary tests may be 
obtained. 


Follow Instructions Closely 


With all the later and better tests, guides or 
manuals for those administering the tests are 
furnished. These are to be read carefully and fol- 
lowed closely, as the instructions and procedure 
differ widely from test to test. A small book on 
statistics like Pressey’s Handling of Test Scores 
or Rugg’s Primer of Statistics will furnish de- 
scriptions of statistical technique needed in the 
organization and interpretation of test scores. 





When Seeking a Superintendent 


The board of education seeking a new super- 
intendent should first decide what qualifications 
he should have for the particular position and 
then start a search for him. He may be found 
in one of the assistant superintendents, or in 
some one else connected with the school system. 
It may, however, be necesary to go outside for 
the superintendent. When this is done, extreme 
care has to be exercised. The strength and weak- 
ness of an assistant superintendent are well 
known to the board and to the public without in- 
vestigation, but the qualification of persons out- 
side the school system are not so well known. 

A long list of qualifications for a city school 
superintendent might be listed by the board in 
search of a superintendent—so long, in fact, that 
no one could qualify. Among the more important 
qualifications that might be mentioned, in addi- 
tion to certain educational qualifications, are 
ability to get things done in an efficient way; 
ability to select the right assistant superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers; a willingness to 
delegate details to subordinates and to hold them 
responsible for results; and ability to arouse an 
interest in the schools of the city. 

Some questions that should be asked regarding 
the person being considered for a superintendent 
are: Is he a man of practical ideas? Has he in 
his present position done anything worth while? 
Can he do worth while things in the face of op- 
position and finally win the confidence of his 
opponents?—W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief, city 
schools division, Bureau of Education. 
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Consolidation and the Enriched 
Curriculum 


Four programs are suggested to improve the 
course of study and still meet the fundamental 
needs of 


various 


types of 


rural schools 


By JOHN G. ROSSMAN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, GARY, IND. 


HE CONSOLIDATED §school, compared 

with the one-room rural school, is generally 

accepted as a decidedly forward step. In 
many instances, however, this consolidation 
means the grouping of a number of rural schools 
under one roof with an organization in which 
little has been done in improving actual teaching 
conditions and making possible the enrichments 
that are demanded in meeting present-day edu- 
cational obligations. The following examples set 
forth a comparison of two types of organization 
possible in consolidated schools. There are also 
outlined type programs for schools of various 
sizes illustrating more effective programming. 


An Unsatisfactory Arrangement 


In Gregg township there have been, for the 
past forty years, fourteen elementary-school 
buildings, each housing the first eight grades. 
The average daily attendance has been less than 
twenty in each center and the offerings afforded 
the children have been most meagre. More re- 
cently, with the advent of good roads, the de- 
mand for better teaching, the evident need of an 
enriched curriculum, all coupled with the unsat- 
isfactory physical condition of almost all of the 
fourteen buildings, the local trustees decided upon 
consolidation, following more or less, the conven- 
tional program. 

The new building provided contains eight 
classrooms, one auditorium, one gymnasium, a 
boys’ shop, and a girls’ shop, twelve units in all. 
It has been possible to assign one grade level to 
each classroom and in each of these classrooms 
the same “sit-at-a-desk,” book experiences that 
the one-room rural school gave the child are 
brought to him. An advantage is gained in that 
the teacher is better fitted to do the work of that 
particular grade and has more time in which to 
do it. The auditorium is used once each day for 
a period of fifteen minutes for a general convoca- 
tion. It presents real problems to all concerned 
in the endeavor to secure something that will be 


of interest and profit to both the first-grade pupils 
and those of eighth-grade level. The gymnasium 
comes into use on rainy days during the recess 
periods as a general play room. It also finds a 
group enjoying it at noon and is a real source of 
pleasure during many of the evenings after 
school for those who live close to the building. 
The two shop rooms are used by seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils two periods each day when 
instructors from the adjoining township high 
school come in. During this time the other teach- 
ers of these pupils are idle and their classrooms 
are vacant. 

This consolidation has resulted in affording 
teachers of the several grade levels more time for 
instruction. It has reduced the number of teach- 
ers materially and has made possible certain en- 
richments for the pupils. Tradition, however, 
controls the situation. In the last analysis we 
have eight one-room rural schools grouped under 
one roof with but little advantage gained in com- 
munity possibilities, curricular enrichments, and 
co-operative endeavor. 


A More Successful Solution 


In marked contrast to this consolidation is that 
which has taken place in Penn township. Here 
the general conditions were practically the same. 
Provision had to be made for about 300 pupils 
of grade levels one to eight. A township high 
school with an adequate plant was close by. 
About the same amount of money was available 
for construction and maintenance but those in 
charge of the consolidation were determined to 
bring about the greatest possible enrichment in 
the child’s experiences and to meet the demand of 
present-day life in a more adequate way than 
they believed the scheme of consolidation exem- 
plified above could. They felt that only by a dif- 
ferent type of programming could they realize 
a greater return. 

In the consolidation first illustrated the teacher 
is asked to teach language, reading, spelling, pen- 
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TABLE I—PROGRAM A 
Period of Day 

Nature of Work Room I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
SE cidcedsexdwaned a 1 2 1 2 N 1 2 1 2 
pO EP re ee b 3 4 3 4 O 3 4 3 4 
SE 5 5 a¢da sande ae Cc 5 6 5 6 O 5 6 5 6 
ES ees ee d 7 8 7 8 N 7 8 7 8 
Physical Training......... 6 5 8 7 2 1 4 3 
CO ee 4 3 2 1 P 6 5 8 7 
Nature Study, Art, and 

EE ree g 2 1 4 3 E 4 3 2 1 
Pe MO cca ct sebee dee h 8 7 6 5 R = cu ae 
Girls’ Shop—Elementary I 

DEE cate unste kacuae ed i 8 7 6 5 O 8 7 6 5 
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manship, arithmetic, history, civics, geography, 
nature study, hygiene, physical training, art, 
music, expression, safety, thrift, to provide for 
and attend upon the auditorium period, and to 
supervise the playground—an impossible task for 
even the above average teacher. In the classroom 
we find that the teacher teaches the subject she 
most likes in a better way than the one in which 
she is not interested; that time and again if her 
choice is arithmetic, the arithmetic period will 
transgress upon the time of music; and that, if 
she were equally well-prepared and interested in 
all subjects, the very sameness of the new envi- 
ronment would defeat a realization of the de- 
sired outcomes. 


Facilities to Meet the Objectives 


To meet these objections an effort was made 
to set up a program that would provide for giving 
children experiences under the direction of teach- 
ers who are particularly interested and well- 
trained in directing those experiences; a program 
that would guarantee to each type of existence 
its proper amount of time; that would cause those 
experiences to occur in an environment conducive 


to their occurrence; and withal at no greater cost. 
The following is the list of building facilities 
and their uses, which were provided in Penn 
township to meet the objectives set up: Four 
rooms for all academic work; one small gym- 
nasium; one small auditorium for music and ex- 
pression; one boys’ shop for manual training; 
one girls’ shop for cooking, sewing, and elemen- 
tary science; and one room for nature study, 
handwork, and art, or nine units in toto. 


Reduction in Units 


In size the academic classrooms are the same 
as in the first school; the auditorium and gym- 
nasium are each equivalent to two classrooms; 
while the shops and the laboratory are about fifty 
per cent larger than the regular classrooms. Com- 
pared with the school first illustrated the build- 
ing requirements have been reduced from twelve 
units to nine, a material saving has been effected 
in the size of the auditorium, and even with these 
savings the plant is not being used to full ca- 
pacity. 

In providing instructors for this program the 
following were assigned: Four teachers of all 





Nature of Work Room I 
a re err res a 1 
ee ee b 2 
pS ee Pee Pe c 3 
pO Se eee ee d 5 
Ce err Serre re e 7 
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I a on io ath oe ichticn a 4 
RM a a ig hid sacle h 8 
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TABLE II—PROGRAM B, A PARTIALLY DEPARTMENTALIZED PROGRAM 
Period of Day 


II III IV V VI 
1 1 N 1 1 1 
2 2 O 2 2 2 
4 3 O 4 3 4 
6 5 N 6 5 6 
8 7 8 7 8 
3 4 H 5 8 7 
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academic work; one teacher of physical educa- 
tion, hygiene, and supervision of the playground; 
one teacher of expression and music; one teacher 
of nature study, handwork, and art; one-half 
teacher of boys’ shop; and one teacher of girls’ 
shop and elementary science, or eight and one- 
half teachers. 

This program is handled with no more teachers 
than the previous one and yet each teacher be- 
cause of specialization and environment can come 
more nearly to giving the children the experi- 
ences needed for their proper growth. As in the 
previous arrangement it is necessary to bring in 
a shop instructor from the adjoining high school 
but in this case only one instead of two. 

The real test of the program is found in the 
activities of the pupils. In this case the school 
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previously; (4) teachers teach those subjects for 
which they are best prepared; (5) rooms are 
specially equipped; (6) the program is very flexi- 
ble so that if in the special activities any subject 
other than auditorium, for example, is preferred 
to auditorium it may displace auditorium; (7) the 
program is so flexible that promotions in the 
upper grades may be by subjects and that indi- 
vidual differences in nature of activities assigned 
may be met; and (8) there has been no increase 
in cost. 


Other Programs 


The program used in this building (Program 
A) is but one of many that might be used to 
bring about greater returns. To illustrate a few 
others under different conditions and to set up 








TABLE IIJ—PROGRAM C, ONE TYPE FOR A FOUR-ROOM SCHOOL 
Period of Day 


Nature of Work Room 

Academic 

Academic 

Nature Study 

Handwork 
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Physical Education and 
Hygiene 
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was divided as was the other into eight groups, 
assigning a grade level to each group. The day 
was divided in eight periods. In any one day a 
pupil in the third grade (Group No. 3 in Pro- 
gram A) has the following assignment: Four 
nonconsecutive periods for academic work; one 
period for music and expression; one period for 
physical education, hygiene, and supervised play; 
one period for nature study; and one period for 
art or handwork, making an eight-period day. 


The Actual Program 


In the seventh grade, to illustrate further, the 
program would be the same except that elemen- 
tary science would displace nature study and the 
girls would go to the girls’ shop and the boys to 
the boys’ shop instead of to art or handwork. 
The actual program used in the administration of 
this building is illustrated in Table I. The figure 
1 in the program refers to the first grade; the 
figure 2 to the second grade, etc. 

The advantages of Program A are as follows: 
{1) The pupil’s program is materially enriched; 
(2) each activity gats a fair proportion of time; 
{3) academic subjects receive as much time as 


certain general principles of procedure the fol- 
lowing may be of interest. 

There are those to whom Program A may prove 
very objectionable because they believe that de- 
partmentalization should not be introduced in the 


lower grades. To the best of our knowledge no 
school that has sincerely given such departmen- 
talization a fair trial has gone back to a conven- 
tional type of program but it is possible to op- 
erate a rather advantageous program in this 
same building with the same number of pupils 
and not departmentalize the first two grades. A 
six-period day operates best in this case. Pro- 
gram B in Table II illustrates the necessary 
organization. 

It becomes very evident that our offerings 
under this program cannot be as liberal as in 
Program A. In the afternoon the girls’ shop 
teacher is assigned pupils in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades. Here she teaches nature study 
for a certain number of weeks, and handwork for 
certain other weeks. 

Program A is applicable to any school with 
classes in multiples of four; as four, eight, twelve, 
sixteen, twenty, or twenty-four classes. As the 
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Nature of Work 
Academic 
Academic 
Academic 
Physical Training 
Special 


Special 


! Auditorium and Music. 
2 Nature Study and Art. 








TABLE I[V—PROGRAM D, FOR A SIX-ROOM SCHOOL 
Period of Day 
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school increases in size, so may the number of 
enrichments be increased. 

A four-room building without an auditorium 
or gymnasium may gain rather decidedly in mak- 
ing enrichments possible. Instead of four aca- 
demic rooms and four academic teachers we 
would employ two academic teachers, one teacher 
of nature study and handwork, and one teacher 
of music and physical education. We would use 
two rooms for academic work only. We would 
equip one room for nature study and handwork. 
We would place a small stage in the fourth room 
and have movable chairs in this room. In this 
way it would serve a dual capacity as auditorium 
and gymnasium. Program C in Table III illus- 
trates one type of program that might be used 
in a four-room school. 

In the forenoon room ec is used for nature 
study; in the afternoon, for handwork. Room d 
serves aS a music room in the forenoon and in 
the afternoon becomes a _ playroom-gymnasium 
when weather conditions compel indoor activities. 

To illustrate what may be done in a six-room 
building Program D is set up. The previous pro- 


gram included six classrooms, six academic teach- 
ers, no auditorium, and no gymnasium, while the 
enriched program includes six classrooms—three 
academic, one for auditorium, one for nature 
study and art, and one for gymnasium—and six 
teachers—three academic, one for music and ex- 
pression, one for nature study and art, and one 
for physical education and play. 

To seat pupils most advantageously the audito- 
rium-music teacher exchanges rooms with the 
nature study-art teacher. Thus all of the smaller 
pupils use the room with the smaller seats for 
two activities and the larger pupils the one with 
the larger seats. 


Applicable to Multiples of Three 


This type of program with its six periods is 
best applicable to any school with classes in even 
multiples of three, as six, twelve, eighteen, or 
twenty-four classes. As the school increases in 
size so may the number of enrichments be in- 
creased: As for example, a library room, an ex- 
pression room, an elementary science room, etc. 

If the school already has a gymnasium and an 





FORMULA FOR DETERMINING NEEDS 
For any school with X classes. (Multiple 
of four). 


= Total number of academic classrooms 
required. 


— Total number of special classrooms re- 
quired.’ 


— Number of classes in auditorium at one 
time. 


| poo | Pde | Pde | HX 


= Number of classes in gymnasium and 
on playgrounds at one time. 


| oo 





1 When a class is divided into two groups, one being assigned 
to the boys’ shop and one to the girls’ shop, two special rooms 
are required instead of one in each instance of such division. 





FORMULA FOR DETERMINING NEEDS 
For any school with Y classes. Even mul- 
tiple of 3).1 


— = Total number of academic classrooms 
2 required. 


= Total number of special classrooms re- 
quired. 


= Number of classes in auditorium at one 
time. 


= Number of classes in gymnasium and 
on the playground at one time. 


Y 
6 
Y 
6 
Y 
6 


1 When classes occur in odd multiples of three it will be nec- 
essary to have a teacher give half-time to academic work and 
half-time to special work. 
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auditorium not being simultaneously used with 
all classrooms, then there may be a gain in hous- 
ing facilities. As the school increases in size we 
may make even greater gains in housing facilities 
if we are willing to assign two, three, or four 
groups to the gymnasium and auditorium at any 
one time. 

With reference to all the programs, the follow- 
ing is to be noted: 

1. In any of the programs any length of 
period or school day may be applied. 

2. <Any other activity may be substituted for 
an activity now listed. For example, if the audi- 
torium period is not desired, the room may be 
used for library, music, or expression, etc. 

3. Increase in capacity depends upon: (a) 
The relative amount of gymnasium, auditorium, 
and special classroom space that is used simul- 
taneously with the regular classrooms; (b) the 
number of classes assigned the gymnasium and 
auditorium at any one period. This also may 
tend to decrease the number of teachers needed. 


Certain Basal Factors 


In introducing the type of organization making 
possible such enrichments there are certain fac- 
tors that seem more or less basal. In part these 
may be listed: 

1. That there is a legitimate demand for an 
enriched curriculum. 

2. That in many cases much is to be gained 
merely through program making. 

3. That as one enrichment after another is 
added to the curriculum there must be provision 
made for these enrichments to function, both as 
to time and place. Adding them within the same 
time limit to an already overcrowded program 
and in an environment not adapted to their func- 
tioning not only defeats their purpose but inter- 
feres with the entire program. 

4. That the school day should be lengthened, 
not for operation of program but to provide time 
for added enrichments. 

5. That adequate facilities must be provided. 

6. That in the matter of making the first pro- 
gram for the introduction of the enriched oppor- 
tunities the following observations may be prac- 
tical: 

(a) It is not necessary to have pupils begin 
or end their work at different hours. 

(b) All pupils should have a luncheon ar- 
rangement as previously. 

(c) Small centers should be used first, grad- 
ually programming the larger centers on the new 
basis. 


(d) 


The initial program should be simple, 
with fewest possible number of shifts. 
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(e) The justification is to be found primar- 
ily in the enriched opportunities afforded the 
pupil, and secondarily, in the increased housing 
capacity of the plant and its greater utilization. 





The Need of Research Bureaus 


The first step toward making any commercial 
or industrial concern more efficient is for the 
owner, or the board of directors and manager, 
to obtain accurate and ample information regard- 
ing every phase of the enterprise, whether it be 
a village grocery store or a metropolitan depart- 
ment store, a street railway, or a transcontinental 
system. 

There are, however, many persons who, while 
agreeing with the foregoing statement, do not 
realize that boards of education and superintend- 
ents of schools should be equally supplied with 
facts regarding the schools that they administer. 
Often mere opinion is the only basis for the action 
of boards of education and school executives, but 
mere opinion does not play as prominent a part 
as it once did. 

School people are becoming more scientific in 
their study of school problems. Boards of edu- 
cation, composed of men and women accustomed 
to dealing with data, no longer listen with rapt 
attention to the orations of superintendents, but 
ply them with questions regarding the most suc- 
cessful practices in educational administration. 

In fact, the modern school superintendent is 
unwilling to go before his board of education 
without facts to support any proposal that he 
may make. Not being content to rely upon guess 
work, superintendents in many cities have had 
research bureaus established to collect and com- 
pile data regarding various phases of their re- 
spective school systems. 


Takes Steps to Secure Information 


Every progressive school superintendent, even 
if he has no regularly organized research depart- 
ment, is attacking his problem in a scientific man- 
ner by having the supervisors, principals, and 
teachers prepare data for his guidance. He is in 
some way securing the necessary information. 

Research bureaus should be the means of help- 
ing eliminate waste of all kinds within the schools 
and of pointing the way to more efficient school 
systems. However, the board of education that 
organizes a research bureau with the expectation 
of helping to reduce the tax rate may be disap- 
pointed. Such bureaus will no doubt find where 
funds may be saved, and again it may find that 
some phases of the school work are inefficient 
because of insufficient financial support. 
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The Proper Use of Color 
in the Schoolroom 


A few facts on ideal wall finishes and hues for 
the schoolroom and a discussion of the use of color 
as a force in the creation of proper environment 


By FABER BIRREN, CHICcAGo 


larger purpose than beauty, or conformity 

to esthetic standards. Color, as a force, 
influences the mind as well as the eye. It has a 
psychological side as well as a visual, and a suc- 
cessful application of it 
—especially in the 
schoolroom—demands 


(ise is more than a decoration. It serves a 


been put to good use. It has added its powers of 
brilliance and charm to good effect. 

The influence of environment has been studied 
with care. Concentration is difficult in a room that 
presents white, relentless walls. Color is softer. 
It relieves tension and 
depression. It is a defi- 
nite aid to study and 


some attention to its 
various emotional de- 
monstrations. 

The use of color in 
the schoolroom can be 
generally summed up 
as serving five purposes: 
(1) It must help to de- 
stroy the “institution- 
al’’ associations in the 
pupil mind; (2) it 
must lend relief from 
monotony, and aid con- 
centration; (3) it must 
promote classroom visi- 
bility; (4) it must help 
to develop an apprecia- 
tion of environment; 
and (5) it must provide 
durability and sanitation 
as a surface covering. 

A primary endeavor 


The Limitations of Color 


ED: Generally a poor color for wall fin- 

ishes. In purity it is over-strong, and in 
tints, anemic. However, it may be used in full 
purity as an incidental touch. In small areas 
it has excellent appeal. 


Orange: A good hue in tints for the wall. 
It is rather strong in warmth and should be 
used with this in mind. 


Yellow: Also a good hue. It has high re- 


‘flective powers and is not greatly exciting in 


stimulation. 


Green: One of the best colors for wall finishes. 
It is cool, clear, and pleasing—preferably when 
bluish in tone. 


Blue: A hue that should be avoided in full 
intensity. Its coldness is depressing. However, 
when tinted it is somewhat interesting and can 
be mingled to advantage with green or violet. 


Violet: Another hue to be avoided in full in- 
tensity. Its tints are good and serve a purpose 
as second color for mingled effects. 


Gray: There is no emotional appeal in gray. 
It is passive and monotonous and should never 


mental alertness. 

Thirdly, color serves 
a purpose equal to white 
or gray in promoting 
classroom visibility. It 
has high _ reflective 
powers in certain in- 
tensities and values. 

Color has an educa- 
tional use. It is helpful 
in creating an apprecia- 
tion of the esthetic side 
of life. It furthers the 
efforts of the school in 
instilling into the pu- 
pil mind, proper ideas 
of physical environ- 
ment. 

Lastly, color must 
offer a permanent, sani- 
tary surface to _ the 
walls and furnishings 





in the school field has 
been to fight against a 
traditional dislike by 


be used unless considerably tinted with some 
hue to offset its lack of personality. 


of the rooms. It must 
be applied with atten- 


_ tion paid to its dura- 





the child of the “whole 

school idea!” Educational methods have pro- 
gressed with admirable effectiveness in combat- 
ing this aversion by inaugurating interesting 
methods of instruction. The school building itself 
has undergone huge physical changes. Choice 
architectural exteriors, attractive grounds, color- 
ful corridors, rooms, study halls, have been de- 
signed with the excellent purpose of exemplifying 
a more friendly “humanness.” Color here has 


bility as a _ pigment. 
Here must be considerations of paints, calcimines, 
materials, textures, finishes, and the like. 

The “trick” of good color application, having in 
mind a desire to achieve more than mere decora- 
tion, lies in an immediate establishment of the 
effect to be attained. In other words, shall the 
room be active or passive, warm or cool? First of 
all, it is a known fact that the warm hues—red, 
orange, and yellow—are aggressive, vital, active. 





Examples of the 


The cold hues—blue and green—are the opposite, 
passive in association and stimulation. The choice 
will depend upon the ultimate environment in 
which the color will be placed to function. 

Shall the colors be bright or subdued? That is 
ever a problem, complicated in a large measure by 
misconceived notions and poor logic. Color must 
have a certain amount of purity and strength. It 
has little, if any, emotional appeal when its in- 
tensity is modified to a degree of severe neutral- 
ity. The main trouble has been that the great 
over-stimulation of pure color in large areas has 
resulted in the belief that tints are necessary, and 
that purity is a form of esthetic barbarity. Yet, 
a person can walk amidst nature in its brightest 
season, view a sunset, and feel anything but de- 
pression. Color is not at fault. It is the application 
that sins. 

Color must have some strength. And above all, 
it must have diversity. Plain, flat surfaces are 
monotonous, whether colorful or colorless. The 


classroom should not be drab, devoid of interest. 
Yet, color should not be too brilliant, nor should it 








mottled (left) and crumpled roll (right) 
application 
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2 C one Paiaiel 


xen. 
as 


finishes—economical and attractive surfaces for a good 


of color. 


be too flat, in large areas. There is little more dis- 
tressing to the eye than a constant visualization 
of blankness, no matter what the character of 
that blankness may be. 

This leads to the selection of a texture and 
finish for color that can suitably be employed. The 
mottled, and crumpled roll finishes illustrated pro- 
vide a happy solution. Walls treated in this 
manner are pleasing to the eye, offering an un- 
conventional variety that gives mild relief. Such 
effects eliminate entirely the monotony of plain- 
ness that is so fatiguing in the sense of vision. 
Mottled finishes are to-day universally used and 
understood. They are quickly and cheaply accom- 
plished by almost every painter and decorator. 
Sponges and crumpled newspapers are the simple 
tools required in many instances. 

With such effects as these, the individuality of 
nature—its pleasant variety of form and tone—is 
satisfactorily duplicated. No patterns are visible 
that detract because of stiff regularity. No mo- 
notonous, large wall areas give the feeling of 
coldness and austerity. Here is achieved a method 
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of application that is inexpensive and well suited 
to the inclusion of color—brighter color than 
would be possible with the flat, unrelieved surface. 

With an adaptable texture established, the 
actual selection of color is the final step: Color 
mixture and color harmony have always been the 
subject of large debate. Yet, harmony itself 
should not be the ultimate goal. Primarily, the use 
of color should be guided by thoughtful considera- 
tion of the atmosphere or general stimulation that 
is the objective of the application. Harmony is 
more or less secondary. Sole attention to it is 
likely to result in a compromise of color force. 

A simple rule is to make the room of north ex- 
posure warm, and the room of south exposure 
cool. An ideal wall color combination for warmth 
is to make the background a soft yellow (ap- 
proximately gcldenrod in hue, but not as brilliant) 
and as a second tint to use a pale, cool green. If 
a third color is desired, a pale orange could be 
added. However, the two tints, yellow and green, 
would be sufficient for good effect. With the 
crumpled roll finish, yellow could be the back- 
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ground and the green applied and daubed while 
wet to permit the ground yellow to show through. 

The great advantage of this combination is that 
both hues are analogous and consequently har- 
monious. Secondly, yellow is warm, and green 
cool, although they both are adjacent. Thirdly, 
adjacents tend to lend vividness to each other. If 
hues of opposite visual characteristics are mingled, 
a muddy indefinite tone usually results. With 
yellow and green, however, a good clean surface is 
created that is pleasing to the eye, modified in its 
stimulation and fairly neutral without being drab. 
The visual appeal is evident without being dis- 
turbing. 

For the cool wall surface a background of pale 
blue can take a pale violet for the crumpled roll 
second color. Here the cool blue background is 
given interest by the superimposition of a warm 
hue. Again, in this case analogous colors are em- 
ployed that tend to intensify each other and not 
to conflict. The general effect is cool. 

The error usually made in attempting mingled 
wall effects lies in a neglect to use adjacent hues. 


Here is a corridor that has been made delightful through a pleasant agreement of color, surface, and architecture. 
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When they are not used many sad looking results 
occur. Opposite colors are not only disturbing to 
the eye, but they are almost impossible to juxta- 
pose satisfactorily. Thus, the best plan to follow 
is to select the predominant hue and modify it 
with a hue that lies adjacent in the spectrum. Red, 
for example, should take orange or violet. Violet 
should take blue or red, etc. 

The only limitation in this method of harmony 
is that a warm hue that has warm adjacents is 
likely to be over-atmospheric on the warm side. 
Likewise, a cold hue with cold adjacents may 
effect the other extreme. However, the yellow 
with green, and the blue with violet, discussed 
above, can be used together advantageously. One 
is slightly warm, the other slightly cool. Neither 
combination should be found unsatisfactory, as 
neither is extreme in stimulation. 

Other combinations that offer good possibilities 
are pale orange with yellow, and green with blue. 
Of course, the procedure in applying any of these 
combinations can be reversed. That is, the back- 
ground hue can change places with the hue used 
for the crumpled wall effect. By doing this a 
pleasant variety of wall finishes can be attained 
without requiring a great number of different 
pigments. 

Touches of brilliant color can be added through- 
out the rooms. Stencil borders and designs lend 
interest and relief if they are judiciously and 
sparingly placed. Yet, the use of bright color 
should never be so strong as to throw the singular 
impression of the room off balance. The one im- 
pression effect should be maintained. The room 
should be either generally cool or generally warm, 
and the added touches of brilliant or comple- 
mentary hues should be well confined. 


The Use of Good Materials 


This discussion has taken for granted that the 
pigments employed on walls are oil paints, not cal- 
cimines. The oil paint is sanitary and easily 
cleaned. Sometimes a coating of starch can be 
used to preserve the color. This coating can be 
washed off and then replaced during the cleaning 
season. As the starch will absorb the major grime 
and dirt, the clarity of the wall finish can be main- 
tained and the basic background paint protected. 

Dull finish pigments are superior to shiny pig- 
ments, as they tend to diffuse illumination and 
destroy direct reflections. Calcimine, perhaps, 
makes the best ceiling. Buff is a good hue, or a 
light neutral gray. The ceiling should, at its best, 
add to visibility. It should be light in value and 
have high reflective powers. 

In corridors where occupancy is transient, more 
striking colors can be employed. Here it is not so 
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necessary to design a moderate and subtle en- 
vironment. Nor must the singular impression idea 
be essentially adhered to. The corridor should be 
bright and cheerful, and designed to kill all feeling 
of institutionalism. Its architecture as well as its 
hues should be appealing. And this applies 
generally to the entire building. 

Color is important. Beyond its powers to aid 
concentration and to weave finer traditions about 
the school, it tends to instill in the pupil mind set 
ideas of cleanliness and order. Here its purpose is 
almost moral, as neatness, sanitation, beauty—so 
intimately associated with clean, pure color—are 
necessary ideals in the school curriculum. Fur- 
nishings, equipment, floors, shades, should be 
selected that are devoid of ugliness. 


Some Points to Remember 


As a summary of what color offers in school- 
room decoration, the following points should be 
kept in mind: 

That a singular impression is best and should 
be based on an effort to attain one predominant 
effect. Conglomerate color combinations should be 
avoided. 

That the room of south exposure can be made 
cool, and the room of north exposure warm. Yel- 
low with green is ideal for the warm effect, blue 
with violet for the cool effect. 

That adjacent colors are best for mingled com- 
binations as they do not become somber when 
used together. 

That touches of pure color are desirable. 

That good materials should be employed that 
do not fade or deteriorate rapidly. 

These, in effect, are the things to keep in mind 
for a proper application of color in the schoolroom. 
Careful attention to them will assure good results 
and desirable results. 

In the main, a strict observance of rules of 
color harmony and color charts should be avoided. 
Most theories tend toward a compromise in 
color choice rather than an agreeable exploita- 
tion of color stimulation. Weak, anemic color 
schemes have no place in the schoolroom, re- 
gardless of any set ideas of styles or modes in 
interior decoration. Color is one factor in life 
that is entirely democratic and constant in its 
appeal. While architecture and design may un- 
dergo quick changes from time to time, color is 
ever the same, creating the same moods and re- 
actions, and appealing alike to child and adult. 

In the schoolroom more color and purer color 
should be used. Major thought should be given 
to effect, not to conformity. In other words, 
color should be employed for its emotional powers 
and because it is more than a decoration. 
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What City Schools Can Do 
to Aid Rural Schools* 


Equalization of opportunity, 


a goal toward 


which we are all striving, will never be achieved 


until all school 


units work 


in co-operation 


By MILTON C. POTTER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


meet we should consider the entire organ- 

ism’s needs and behavior, the interdepend- 
ence and inter-relation of its parts. In looking 
at the educational organism it is proper that the 
needs and behavior of all its parts and specialized 
structures shall be considered with a view to 
securing the best possible inter-relation between 
those parts. 

What the city unit can or does contribute to 
the country unit in no wise outweighs the coun- 
try’s contribution to the city. When well- 
directed, steadily supported, thoroughly modern- 
ized, and socially accepted, the country unit has 
every advantage over its city sister. Only as 
city-school conditions approach country-school 
possibilities can they become what all schools 
should be in a freedom loving land, where “equal- 
ity of opportunity” is a slogan, if not a catch 
word. Given a garden, ample play space, a 
shelter-house, suitable work tools, and some of 
the play equipment a normal child demands, with 
a wise, kindly, cultivated, happy-hearted teacher, 
a school on a city square surrounded by high 
walls and busy streets of trade offers only a little 
of the blessedness of the country school. 


CU nest we shes society as an organism, it is 


Facilities in Cities 

But the cities have the facilities for developing 
new methods, for building new courses of study. 
City developed methods and courses of study can- 
not be carried over into the rural schools in toto. 
Many of the ideas contained in them are applic- 
able outside. To develop a new method of teach- 
ing or to construct courses of study as our best 
city schools are now doing is by no means a sim- 
ple task. But city teachers, by pooling their 
efforts, one contributing a suggestion here, an- 
other there, have developed some rather remark- 
able curricula in recent years. These courses 
have not only been made but tried out in the class- 





*Read before a meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, July 3, 1928, at Minneapolis. 


room. A teacher working by herself for a life- 
time could not develop all of the course of study 
material her school could well use, nor has she 
the opportunity for ample experimentation. 
Here is where she should be able to call upon the 
city for help, either directly as in the joint sub- 
urban conferences of Greater Detroit, or through 
her county superintendent, or through the office 
of the state superintendent, or the college of ed- 
ucation of the university. 


Country Will Pay for Education 


The city unit to-day offers the country unit the 
service of a laboratory and experimental station- 
Urban communities have gradually come to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of education, its value in 
habits and aptitudes, and are gradually reaching 
the point where they are willing to pay for it in 
dollars and cents. Society recognizes that its 
strength lies in well-trained, intelligent citizens. 
For this reason universal educational opportunity 
is provided at the expense of the whole commu- 
nity. Citizens face the fact that this is the only 
way they can contribute to the common good. 
There can be no isolation; standards of the me- 
tropolis must be met or outstripped by the en- 
vironing groups. In view of current and prob- 
able annexations the metropolis should rejoice in 
the educational triumphs of its immediate hinter- 
land. 

This great middle west, and particularly the 
five states of the Northwest Territory, have em- 
bodied the thought of educational equalization in 
every enactment pertaining to public welfare. 
“Tithes of all we possess” have been given to edu- 
cation by our fathers. Education has been the 
one form of social service in which the pioneer 
farmers, the great railroad builders, the mighty 
lumber kings, and the hardy miners have stood 
together. As Minnesota’s great university presi- 
dent declared last March at the Boston meeting: 

“The state universities represent the culmina- 
tion of democracy’s effort to advance itself by 
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education. They have thrived and flourished 
where democracy has thrived and flourished. 
Wholly unsympathetic with every attempt to 


transplant an alien university system to Ameri- 
can soil, the great body of citizens in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and later to the South and West, 
sought the establishment of institutions of higher 
learning, open to all, sensitive to public need, 
supported largely by taxes levied upon all, and 
designed and administered to promote the public 
welfare. The state universities and the public 
schools evolved out of the same set of conditions. 
The arguments for the establishment of the uni- 
versities were essentially the same as those for 
the establishment of the public schools, only 
raised to a higher power. The public schools were 
intended to be free schools; the state universities 
were intended to be as nearly free as possible. 
The doors of the public schools were to be wide 
open; likewise the state universities were ex- 
pected to admit those who had completed the 
work of the next lower unit of the public schools. 
The public schools were maintained to provide 
for each individual that training by which he 
could profit most; the state universities offered 
additional training for those who were capable of 
pursuing their studies into still higher realms. 
30th the public schools and the state universities 
were founded on the assumption that society’s 
welfare is best promoted by providing as nearly 
free and equal educational opportunities and 
privileges as possible. Indeed from early colonial 
times this conception has been assumed to be one 
of the surest guarantees of civil liberty.” 


City Schools Are Prepared to Aid 


It would seem that in the great growth of 
American cities, with even a share of the enor- 
mous funds required to carry on the work of 
government, our urban systems of education are 
prepared to serve as laboratory and experimental 
stations. They may and do demand the best of 
teachers, fitted by travel and other contacts to 
become exemplars of teacher craft. The city 
teacher’s opportunities for organization, for 
training in service, and for increased participa- 
tion in the work of the schools will make her 
competent. That the city may and does provide 
music and art, health and medical inspection, li- 
braries and museums, Americanization and ex- 
tension activities, and the increasingly important 
centers for the teaching of industrial crafts and 
homemaking are all worthy of rural and subur- 
ban study and emulation. County- and city-school 
fellowship should be cordial and two-sided. In 
Greater Milwaukee it is a normal-school super- 
visor who says: 
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“Our city school really helps the rural school 
with museum and library facilities. The super- 
visors of the city give a certain amount of expert 
advice to the country schools and occasionally give 
model lessons, not necessarily as they should be 
given in the rural schools but as inspiration or 
entertainment for rural-school teachers. When a 
boy, I remember the entire rural school that I 
attended visited a city school. My impressions 
of that visit still remain. Such visits might be 
an educational inspiration for rural-school pupils. 
There is also here rather a close touch between 
rural and city schools through committee confer- 
ences for working out co-operative projects, giv- 
ing a better understanding of the environment of 
each.” 


Education Must Be Universal 


We all profess to believe in democracy, equality 
of opportunity, the right of self-expression, the 
debt we owe to our forefathers, and the obliga- 
tions that rest upon us as citizens and as mem- 
bers of present-day society. We are the fathers, 
the managers, the law-makers, the budget-mak- 
ers, and the taxpayers of our time. Ours is the 
task so to train all the children of to-day that 
our beloved heritage may be safe in their hands 
a score or two of years from now. To that end 
there can be no difference made between rich or 
poor, black or white, the children whose play- 
grounds are city streets or those who live on 
country lanes. Education must be universal. To 
help make it more nearly so is the immediate task 
of the American city, for its own sake no less 
than the country’s. 

Opening to the children of the country all fa- 
cilities of the municipality is one step in that 
project. Library, museum, parks, art galleries, 
and the concert hall are his now. Ease of travel 
makes these easily available. The radio and 
Uncle Sam’s winged messengers keep him in 
touch with affairs. The city has a special duty 
toward the schools near her confines. She must 
accept cheerfully and freely their boys and girls 
into high and technical schools, thus making pos- 
sible their entrance into college and universities. 
She must provide means by which their teachers 
may secure contacts with their professional city 
comrades. 

The city terms should synchronize with coun- 
try terms, with rural demands for the assistance 
of young people in farm house and field. The 
city can no better serve than to facilitate access 
of country youth to its own institutions, while 
health-giving labor out in the open might well 
claim many a city bred youngster and his care- 
frazzled mentor during the free term or “vaca- 
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tion.”” Country young people must be trained in 
the cities to go back into their communities with 
new respect for out-door toil, with added rever- 
ence for the men and women who till the soil, 
who win from Nature the life-giving fruits of 
strength and effort that come from Mother 
Earth. We will induce our city boys and girls 
to go out into the country from our teacher- 
training institutions for health and vigor, for 
release from distraction and nerve destroying 
amusements, that they may learn something in 
the country and later be able to teach something 
in the city. 

Finally, urban communities owe financial aid 
to the country schools. But heretofore it has been 
generally assumed that help should come as a re- 
sult of depriving city schools of money they need 
for themselves. A fundamental fallacy that has 
been current in educational and legislative admin- 
istrative thinking is that the way to help the rural 
schools is to take money away from the city and 
give it to them. The fallacy lies in the assump- 
tion that city schools have more money than they 
need. Yet they challenge us to point out a city- 
school system that is really getting more money 
than it needs to operate good schools. 

Cities everywhere are bemoaning the shortage 
of funds. In our own city of Milwaukee it has 
been a constant struggle to find means with 
which to keep a roof over the heads of our chil- 
dren. For a number of years we have had 
between three and four thousand children in bar- 
racks, with several thousand children on half- 
time and classes running with forty-five pupils 
per teacher. Yet the last Wisconsin legislature 
saw fit to enact legislation depriving Milwaukee 
children of $460,000 annually in order that the 
poorer districts of the state might be aided. Much 
of this will go to small schools with an average at- 
tendance of less than ten children per teacher as 
against our own average of forty-five. 


Suggested Means of Assistance 


3yv legislative fiat we are told that as a penalty 
for economy and efficiency we must give a half- 
million of our insufficient funds each year in the 
future to rural schools that have been so poorly 
managed as to permit schools to operate often- 
times with less than a half-dozen pupils. I do 
not mean to say that the rural districts do not 
need help; they do. Some of that assistance must 
come through greater efficiency in organization, 
to bring children together into more economical 
units and at the same time attract a higher class 
of teachers to the rural community. 

But financial assistance must come in other 
ways than those proposed. If the great centers 
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of wealth are to be taxed to support rural schools, 
tax those centers of wealth but do not take the 
revenue from the schools that happen to be lo- 
cated in those centers of wealth. The trouble with 
relief measures has been that they have proposed 
taking the monies away from our city schools. 
Why take from school revenues alone? Why not 
share the burden with roads, parks, streets. and 
other forms of municipal improvements? The 
immediate effect of the recent Wisconsin law is 
to decrease the millage for city schools. There 
is no increased burden on the taxpayer nor does 
any other governmental unit suffer except the 
public schools. If rural schools must be helped, 
why not propose a tax for that purpose specifi- 
cally levied on all property of the state, in no 
wise affecting the present net income of the city 
schools? Let that issue be settled on its merits 
but do not attack the city-school funds. 





The Superintendent’s Tenure 
of Office 


Only about fifty-three per cent of the cities hav- 
ing a population of 2,500 and over had the same 
superintendent of schools in 1927-28 as they had 
in 1922-23, according to W. S. Deffenbaugh. In 
some cities more than one change in superin- 
tendents occurred within the five-year period. 
Very rarely does a superintendent remain in the 
same position more than fifteen or twenty years. 

Frequent changes in superintendents no doubt 
tend to lower the efficiency of a school system, 
since the superintendent who remains in a posi- 
tion but a few years cannot very well carry out 
any progressive program. He may get such a 
program started, but in case of change, the super- 
intendent who succeeds him may not be able to 
take it up immediately. Before making any rec- 
ommendations to the board of education, the new 
superintendent will find it necessary to make a 
careful study of conditions and to ascertain the 
policies of his predecessor to see whether such 
policies are sound and how they may best be car- 
ried out without making too many changes in 
them, all of which will mean delay. 





From 1890 to 1926 enrollments in collegiate 
departments of colleges and universities increased 
529 per cent. College enrollments have increased 
rather uniformly, excepting during the war pe- 
riod. In 1918 college enrollments suffered a ma- 
terial decrease. Increases in enrollments in 
teacher-training institutions show more fluctua- 
tion than in any other type of school. Part of 
this fluctuation may be charged to a reclassifica- 
tion of normal schools at different times. 
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Editorials 








Educational Jurisprudence 

N OUR modern school of commerce careful at- 
| tention is given to a comprehensive study of 

commercial law and the use of the case method 
is almost universal. In the medical colleges 
courses in medical jurisprudence are common. 
The training of the agricultural expert, or of the 
engineer, is not considered complete without some 
organized instruction in law with especial em- 
phasis upon contracts and statutory specifications 
regarding construction work. Yet how many of 
our colleges and schools of education offer courses 
dealing with principles of school law? 

It certainly cannot be argued that such courses 
are unnecessary. As long as teachers, principals, 
and superintendents continue to have contracts 
with the majority of the nation’s population in 
the administration of the nation’s schools, it will 
certainly be advisable for them to understand 
the legal basis upon which their relations to the 
public must rest. When one considers that more 
than $6,000,000,000 is invested in property in the 
custody of school officials and that contracts of 
various kinds involving hundreds of millions of 
dollars are entered into annually, it becomes ap- 
parent that some systematic knowledge of the 
laws of contracts and property is desirable. This 
is particularly true in the case of those occupied 
with problems of school administration and school 
finance, which are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant duties of the city superintendent. 


Legal Knowledge Necessary 


There should also be some organized effort to 
provide more adequate information for those who 
deal with pupils and parents at first hand. As 
Judge Lyon has so aptly said in a well-known 
Wisconsin case: “Our system of public schools 
necessarily involves the most delicate relations be- 
tween parents and children on the one hand and 
the school authorities on the other, and contro- 
versies growing out of the enforcement of school 
discipline must frequently arise.” He adds that 
there is cause for congratulation that the number 
of such controversies is no larger than it is. 

During the calendar year of 1927, fully 250 
cases listed under school legislation involving 
more than double this number of separate points 
of law were passed upon by courts of last resort in 
our forty-eight states. This does not include the 
hundreds of cases in the lower courts. No one 
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will contend that a proper understanding of the 
rights of teachers, pupils, and parents, and the 
powers and duties of school officials, would not 
have greatly reduced the number. 

It is true that in many states instruction in 
matters of statutory school law is given at teach- 
ers’ meetings and in teacher-training institutions, 
but that is not sufficient. More emphasis should 
be placed upon the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of school law dealing specifically with the 
rights of teachers, pupils, and parents and with 
the law of property and contracts. That is essen- 
tially what is meant by educational jurisprudence. 
With this as a background, the more detailed 
points of the local state law of the public schools 
take on such additional meaning as will enable 
them to be understood and applied more intelli- 
gently.—R. B. T. 
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2) 
Mental Hygiene for the Teacher 
URING the last ten years, interest in men- 
1) tal hygiene for the young has increased 
amazingly. We are rapidly reaching the 
place where we will not explain a child’s conduct 
as due to a perverted will. We are beginning to 
understand that causes of a physical or mental 
nature lie at the bottom of misbehavior of any 
sort. The treatment of problem children is dif- 
ferent to-day from what it was two decades ago, 
when it was generally believed that the rod was a 
specific for all ills of temper or of character. 

Most of the current discussion of mental hy- 
giene relates to ways and means of preserving 
intellectual and emotional stability in childhood 
and youth. Not much has been said concerning 
mental hygiene for the teacher. But something 
needs to be said. Dr. Sadler pointed out recently 
that an unduly large proportion of the patients 
who came to him for restoration of nervous 
health are teachers. Why should the members of 
our profession become afflicted in larger propor- 
tion than the members of other professions with 
nervous and mental irregularity? First, because 
we worry more than they do. Our tenure of office 
is uncertain. Boards of education have a strangle 
hold on us. Our destiny is often determined by 
those who do not know much about us and who 
may be stacking the cards against us without 
our knowing it. 

We have more critics than lawyers, doctors, en- 
gineers, chauffeurs, or clerks do. We serve a class 
of persons who find fault with us on slight pre- 
text and who are inclined to take sides against 
us when a case of discipline arises. Anyone who 
has charge of children is certain to be scrutinized 
critically by the parents. Faults in the teacher 
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are almost certain to be magnified greatly or even 
conceived de novo by the angered parent of a 
chastised pupil. 

The public expects us to be models in appear- 
ance, propriety, and morals for the young people 
of the community. We can never quite forget 
that we are teachers. We cannot let down as 
other people do. We cannot laugh as boisterously, 
or play games as readily, or attend the theatre 
as unconcernedly, or dance as freely, or go auto- 
mobiling as frequently or for the same purposes 
as other people do. This restriction in freedom 
of behavior causes many of us to retain outside 
of the schoolroom the tensions and repressions 
that life within the schoolroom develops in us. 

Most of us suffer from an inferiority complex. 
We have heard that teaching is not on a par with 
other professions and we act the part. We have 
heard that people generally think that a teacher 
does not occupy an exalted position in comparison 
with the members of other professions. We take 
the matter to heart and this prevents us from 
relaxing when we are in the preser.ce of our self- 
appraised superiors. 

Any experience that leads one to become intro- 
verted or constrained, or self-conscious, or self- 
depreciative, will prove to be harmful mentally. 
In order that we as teachers may improve our 
mental hygiene, we must get rid of our worries, 
our tensions, our introversions, and our inferior- 
ity complexes. We cannot go on indefinitely main- 
taining a rigid, repressed, apprehensive attitude 
without coming to the end of the rope sooner or 
later. 
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Noise Slows Down Mental Work 


CERTAIN business establishment requiring 
A the services of over a hundred clerks and 
stenographers has been investigating the 
effect of noise upon the accuracy and speed of 
their work. They have all been working in one 
large room. Sometimes there would be upwards 
of a hundred typewriters in action. Four years 
ago it was suggested to the manager that he 
would get better work from every employee if he 
would arrange it so that there would not be so 
much noise in the big room. He replied in sub- 
stance, “It is a good thing for a girl to learn to 
concentrate. Anyone who can’t come in here and 
do her work without paying attention to what 
others are doing isn’t worth having. It is a good 
thing for anyone to have to cultivate concentra- 
tion; he can work better when he is surrounded 
by noise if he learns to keep his attention on what 
he is doing than when he is in a quiet room.” 
The manager was dead wrong; and he has 
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finally come to his senses in regard to the matter. 
The firm was induced to try some experiments 
that showed greater accuracy and speed can be 
secured when workers are not bombarded with 
incessant noise. Comparatively noiseless devices 
have been installed by the manager above re- 
ferred to; and nothing could induce him to rein- 
state the old noisy contrivances. 

The results of recent experiments by Professor 
Laird are in line with the conclusions reached by 
those who have observed the effect of noise upon 
workers in any field, in the schoolroom or else- 
where. He has shown that the noises of the city 
interfere in some degree with the efficiency of 
workmen occupied in more or less crude muscular 
work. If a man engaged in welding iron bars, 
or in shoveling dirt out of a ditch, or anything 
of the kind, is slowed down in his work by raucous 
noises, how much more will those who are per- 
forming complicated mental tasks requiring pro- 
longed concentrated attention be slowed down or 
disturbed in their work by noise? 

We had an opportunity not long ago to observe 
the effect of noise on school children. In the city 
of Newark, a number of the school buildings are 
located on street corners in the noisiest section of 
the city. There is incessant racket from automo- 
biles, heavy trucks, venders of fruit, and most of 
all by electric tramways. Even with the doors 
and windows closed, there is more or less din in 
almost every classroom in some of these schools. 
Although the pupils had become accustomed to 
the noise, it could be noted, nevertheless, that 
they were affected by the noise and were resist- 
ing it. 

React to Noise Subconsciously 


It is not a difficult matter to test the effect of 
noise in a psychological laboratory. A subject is 
engaged in familiar work in the laboratory and 
measurements are being made of his pulse beat, 
motor tension, accuracy, and speed. If the subject 
starts his work when the laboratory is quiet, and 
if later familiar noises made by janitor or ma- 
chines are set going, it can be noted that the pulse 
is affected, motor tension is increased, accuracy 
in work is reduced, and the subject slows down 
generally. He may not be conscious of the noise, 
but nevertheless he reacts to it, so that there is set 
up in his organism a resistant or defensive atti- 
tude. The noise is harming him; and although he 
is not conscious of it, he tries to build a defense 
against it. When the experiment is over, he may 
not be able to recall what noises occurred during 
the test; but his responses showed clearly that he 
had been reacting resistantly to the noise. 

Of course, people could not survive in these 
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times unless they could develop a certain degree 
of immunity to noise. They could not accomplish 
very much mentally if they could not hold their 
attention upon the work in hand and resist dis- 
traction. But the fact that one must set up de- 


fense against noise in order to protect his atten- 
tion from disturbance, shows that the organism 
is harmed by it to a certain degree. 

Is the time approaching when much of the en- 
ergy of pupils in school will be wasted in building 
resistance against the noises of city life? 
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Are We Developing a Peasant 


Class? 
A N EXTENSIVE study of the intelligence 


and educational achievement of pupils in 

small towns and rural districts as compared 
with cities in the state of Mississippi revealed 
the fact that urban children were distinctly in ad- 
vance of rural children. The state was divided 
into five sections on the basis principally of eco- 
nomic conditions, and it was found that the most 
prosperous section leads all the others, while the 
most impoverished section was far in the rear. 
This was true not only of educational advance- 
ment but of mental age and mental ability. Com- 
paring children of the same chronological age in 
the country and in the cities, it was found that 
the latter were a number of points ahead of the 
former in intelligence quotient and in mental age. 
The same relationship was found to exist in edu- 
cational age. 

There can be no doubt that in this state, at any 
rate, those who live in urban communities make 
a better showing in every test of intelligence and 
educational advancement than do those who live 
in rural communities. The same relationship has 
been found to exist in other states, though data 
are not available on as comprehensive a scale as 
in Mississippi. 

What may be happening in our country in re- 
spect to the development of a peasantry? Appar- 
ently those who are better endowed by nature are 
gathering in the cities where there are opportu- 
nities for financial gain and social pleasures, and 
leaving those who are not so well endowed in the 
country. It is possible that there is a process of 
selection going on that is sieving out the intel- 
lectually more capable people in the state and 
segregating them in the cities, where they are 
given superior educational opportunities com- 
pared with those that have been left behind in 
rural sections. 

Adding nurture to nature in this way, we may 
be developing a class in urban centers that can 
exploit rural people because the latter are handi- 
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capped in every way in competition with the for- 
mer. If this should go on for a few decades we 
could very easily establish a sharp distinction be- 
tween the urban group and the rural group. What 
would happen would be that the former would be- 
come the favored class and would appropriate all 
advantages unto themselves—power, social pres- 
tige, wealth, comfort. This is just what has 
happened in European and Oriental countries. 

It may be that there will always be a selective 
process going on that will tend to bring those who 
are better endowed into cities where there are 
greater opportunities for the exercise of their tal- 
ents and the gratification of their desires. But we 
could counteract the tendency in our country if we 
do not want to encourage the development of 
classes along the lines that have been followed in 
older countries. We could build up the schools 
in rural sections so that country pupils could have 
all the advantages that city children possess. This 
is not the case now in most states; in some states 
a rural child is heavily handicapped in his educa- 
tion as compared with a city child, in respect to 
amount of schooling, the qualifications of teach- 
ers, educational equipment in school buildings, etc. 
Nothing can prevent our developing an inferior 
peasant class if this situation continues. 
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mD.) 
Learning or Learning and Doing? 


GREAT industrial leader was recently dis- 
A cussing problems of employment. Tens 
of thousands of persons of all ages and all 
degrees and types of education are at work in 
his establishment. He gave special attention in 
his address to the question of the attitude and 
usefulness of college graduates. He is trying 
out a good many of them in one or another de- 
partment of his business. Some of them are 
making good, he said, while others will probably 
never achieve anything above very mediocre 
Success. 

“Why do college graduates so often fail in a 
business like the one I administer?” asked this 
captain of industry. He answered his own ques- 
tion, saying in effect, “A boy who has spent fif- 
teen or sixteen years in school and in college 
and has never done any real work may never be 
able to learn how to do anything efficiently. I 
have young men in my establishment who secured 
good marks in college but they are making a 
very poor record with us. I do not charge them 
with negligence or indifference or laziness. The 
reason they are failing is because they have spent 
sO Many years merely learning out of books that 
now it is too late for them to learn how to deal 
effectively with realities. 
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“Some of these men I have working for me 
do not seem to know the difference between a real 
thing and a textbook theory or abstraction. I 
think most of these fellows would like to succeed 
but they deferred actual, first-hand contact with 
realities too long. I wish that every boy who is 
going on to college could stop after high school 
and do some real work for two or three years. 
Then he might enter college and he would prob- 
ably get more help out of his courses than he 
could otherwise gain. After graduation he would 
have a better understanding of what is necessary 
in order to succeed in an industrial establishment 
than most of the men who go straight along in 
school for fifteen or sixteen years ever seem to 
acquire.” 


More Eager to Learn 


There is a point here of great importance for 
those who determine educational policies. One 
who is familiar with the attitude and abilities of 
college students can confirm the statement that 
those who have been experienced with realities 
before coming to college are more eager than 
other students to gain mastery of the subjects 
they study so that they can utilize them. They 
manifest an interest in and capacity for making 
applications of what they learn to real problems 
in daily life much more generally than do stu- 
dents who have progressed from the kindergarten 
to the senior year of college without having been 
placed in any situations in which they were com- 
pelled to make use of the knowledge they had ac- 
quired in school. 

It is hardly fair to any one who must make 
his way in the world after graduation to exclude 
him from contact with real situations until he is 
twenty-one or twenty-two. But by this time he 
gets so set in classroom ways of looking at the 
world that he finds it terrifying to face the actual 
world with its almost infinite complexity of preb- 
lems that cannot be brought into a classroom 
for solution except in theory. When one spends 
his life from six to twenty-two adjusting himself 
mainly to book situations, his whole being be- 
comes organized to continue to deal with this type 
of situation, and he has to begin de novo to acquire 
habits of mind and body that will make him effi- 
cient in dealing with objects and forces as con- 
trasted with words and symbols. The latter 
never change their character, constitution, or 
function; the learner thinks a change into them, 
so to speak. Whatever change occurs in words 
or symbols must arise and run its course in the 
learner’s mind. But objects and forces change 
on their own initiative and the learner must ac- 
quire a habit of mind of observing and manipu- 





lating things that function without his causing 
them to do so. 

The ideal way to weld the subjective and the 
objective worlds together would be for the 
learner to have experience with both of them con- 
tinuously throughout his educational career. 
When he is learning the laws of physics, for in- 
stance, he should be in direct contact with physi- 
cal realities, noting how they actually behave in 
response to the forces playing upon them and 
about them, and manipulating them with a view 
to determining what he can do with them and 
what they will do to him. When he is learning 
the laws of economics he should be placed in typi- 
cal situations in which human beings are strug- 
gling for survival—for the increase of social, 
esthetic, and intellectual, as well as physical 
pleasure, and he should note how they adjust 
themselves to one another and what types of 
organization and group and individual behavior 
promote the well-being of all most enduringly and 
comprehensively. The principle is universal in its 
application and the embodiment of it in all the 
work of school and college is the problem of chief 
importance to-day in American education. 
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On Observing a Parasite’s 
Mode of Life 


ONSIDER the parasite: It sows not, neither 
. does it reap, and note what happens to it. 
It selects a host, fastens itself thereupon, 
and proceeds thereafter to earn its living by 


proxy. The members it may have possessed at 
the time of adopting its parasitic program begin 
to atrophy and in due course disappear altogether. 
In the end there is nothing left of the creature but 
a formless mass without organs except those nec- 
essary to absorb nutriment from the host. The 
parasite has no need of organs because it does not 
have to struggle to maintain life. The host does 
all the struggling and the parasite derives the 
benefit thereof. 

It appears to be true of all living things, that 
when organs are disused they become degenerate. 
The human body contains remnants of structures 
once functional but now atrophied because they 
are not needed for modern life. The human or- 
ganism is now engaged in a dramatic contest to 
retain organs that until very recently have been 
essential for survival. Human teeth are sched- 
uled for elimination. It is as though nature says: 
“You people do not use your teeth very much 
and why keep them. You can get along without 
them and I will get rid of everything that is not 
put to some use in maintaining life and in promot- 
ing well-being.” She is getting rid of man’s head 
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covering, too, since there seems to be no real need 
for it under present-day conditions of life. Human 
muscle is declining except among the few who are 
engaged in heavy labor or who preserve their 
muscles by artificial exercise. 

The entire human body is being reconstructed 
with a view to discarding or transforming organs 
that are not now functional and she may be 
strengthening organs that are needed for adjust- 
ment to the new order of things brought about by 
man’s ingenuity in harnessing the forces of na- 
ture and making them serve us according to our 
needs. 


Are Mental Organs Breaking Down? 


What is happening to the human mind in con- 
sequence of the changing circumstances of life? 
What about children who are growing up in homes 
where everything is provided for them ready to 
hand? They do not have to use foresight in order 
to avoid distress and to augment comfortable and 
pleasurable experiences that yield lasting pleas- 
ure. They do not have real problems to solve. 
They do not suffer the consequences of failure to 
think straight and to act promptly and energet- 
ically in most of the situations in which they are 
placed. It is true that modern life requires a cer- 
tain kind of alertness that was not required to 
such an extent in earlier times; but for a majority 
of children, probably, the fundamental problems 
that had to be solved by our predecessors are al- 
ready solved for them. Choose one hundred chil- 
dren at random as they pass on the streets and 
it is probable that eighty of them have never been 
required to make plans and execute them so as 
to satisfy either physical or mental needs. They 
are, in a way, parasitic. What will happen to 
their mental organs if they do not have to use 
them in order to promote their welfare? 

Have the schools kept pace with changing con- 
ditions so that they are now able to provide ex- 
periences for the young that will take the place 
of the experiences children of an earlier day had 
in every-day life? Are the schools placing chil- 
dren in real situations requiring the exercise of 
reason, of foresight, of ingenuity, of creative 
ability in order to avoid distress and to secure 
the things they enjoy and that are necessary for 
their welfare? If parents, teachers, and machines 
perform all the tasks that are necessary for a 
child’s well-being so that he has but few real 
problems to solve, will he lose the mental powers 
with which he is endowed by heredity because 
the ancestors found them necessary for survival? 
Will resourcefulness, dynamic mental ability, 
foresight, reason, go the way the teeth and hair 
are going? 
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This department will be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following are excerpts 
from letters that have been received recently by the di- 
rector of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 


Financial Statements for Schools 


Several inquiries have been received recently 
concerning financial statements. Such questions 
as type of financial statement that should be used, 
time of year financial statements should be pre- 
pared, and functions of financial statements have 
been raised. Financial statements for school sys- 
tems may be divided into two general types, (1) 
budget statements, and (2) report statements. 
Intelligent use of such financial statements should 
be a part of every school administrator’s pro- 
gram. The following suggestions concerning 
financial statements are based on practices in 
progressive school systems. 

Obviously, budget statements are to be used 
in the development of budgets and should include 
data concerning a fiscal period of the past and 
also data concerning the present fiscal period. 
Budget statements fall into three general types: 
(1) Those that are to be used by some individual 
department, such as the department of industrial 
arts; (2) the budget statement that is to be sub- 
mitted to the board of education, or other author- 
izing bodies, and that is based on the budget 
statements of the various divisions, such as the 
one to which reference has just been made; and 
(3) those statements that are to be presented to 
the general lay public, usually through the local 
newspaper, or to some specially selected group, 
such as Rotary, and other similar organizations. 


Budget Statements 


The budget of any organization is a financial 
plan for a fixed period of time showing amounts 
and sources of anticipated revenues and amounts 
and objects of proposed expenditures. Conse- 
quently, in preparing a school budget statement, 
great care should be exercised to include both re- 
ceipts and expenditures. Budget statements 
should show immediately and clearly the source 


of school revenues and for what purposes such 
revenues are to be spent. The accompanying 
forms and those described in the columns should 
prove helpful to administrative officers concerned 
with budgetary procedure. 


Budget Estimates of Receipts 


In Form II, which is a budget statement to be 
submitted to the board of education or other 
authorizing body, and involves the budget esti- 
mates of receipts, columns are provided for the 
following entries: First column, Amount received, 
1926-1927; second column, Amount received last 
year, 1927-1928; third column, Estimated re- 
ceipts for next year, 1928-1929; and fourth 
column, Actual receipts, 19—-19—. The follow- 
ing estimates are found in the form: 

FoRM A. RECEIPTS 
1. General appropriations 
a. Federal and state sources 
b. County sources 
Specific appropriations 
Federal, state, and county 
2. High school, junior high school, or graded 
school 
Agriculture 
Commercial department 
Household arts 
Industrial arts 
Special children: Deaf, dumb, blind 
Teachers’ training and other special aid 
local revenue receipts 
9. Local or district levy 

10. Tuition for grades 

11. Tuition for high school 

12. Fees: Locker, semester, etc. 

18. Net proceeds from sale of textbooks, sup- 
plies, etc. 

14. Income from property or funds 

15. Total revenue receipts 


PNP > 
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ACTIVITY FIELD 








Requirements Spent | Allowance ixpenditure estimated Ex- 
nend. 
Amount % 


Lomaned Bstimated | Kequest |[ncrease over 








Tuition Pund 
Administration 
Principals Doccccoeboocccoes er a ie nqembemammion 


Asst. erin. e@eeeoeaene eeeeeneee eeeeeeeeee e@eeeesese e@eseeeeeeGeeeeee 
Teaching 

Regular teachers e@eeeesee e@eeseeeeeae eeeeeeeneee eeeeeee @eeeeeee@esneee8 
eeeeeeeeeeee eves eeeeevee eeeeeeece ®@eeeeeeeee eeeeeee eeeeeeeeeaeeed 
Substitute Service e@eeeeee @eeeeee2e @eeeeeoe eed e@eeeee @e282 $6 6465828 





Tuition - Sub-Total 
Contingent Pund 





Salaries eeeeevesr eeeeeese @eeeeeeneer @eeeevesr @eeeseeeeteeeee 
e@eeeeeeeeevee ee eee Coccccobocccccce @eeeeeneeee @eeeeee @eeeeeeaeeeeenee 
Supplies @eeereeepPeseeeneeee eeeeeeesene e@eeeeece e@eeeeeeeeseees@ 
Miscellaneous eeeeeee eeeeeeee @eeeeeveeee e@eeeeee e@eeeeeeeeeeeee 





Contingent - Sub-Total 




















TOTAL 




















Approximate Additional Amounts of Exvense Which This Activity 
Incurs 
Educational Admin. @eeeeeee errs Secoeese Beecccecccccces 
Tuition Fund eseeeeeee e@eeeeeeene eeeneeene @eeeeeeeeaeaeeee 
Contingent Pund *eeeeeee eeeeneeneeene eeeeeee e@eeeneneeeeeeeee 
Approximate Total ; 
Educational Dept. 3 z $ £ 

















Detailed Informatioh Concerning This Activity 
General Data 





No. of Schools @eeeeeee @eeseeeaeae ee e@eeeeeeed e@eeeeeee @eeeeeeeeaeen ee ee 
Enrollment (at Date) e@eeneeee eeeeeeneene eeeeeeeeaee e@eeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeoee@ 
Average Attendance cccccca] COS eeee| eeececcese | cocccces| eosvccsescoces 
Noe Principals e@eeeeee eeeeneeeee eeeeeaeae ee @ e@eeeeee @eeeneeeaeeeeeeee 
No. Asst. Principals eeeneesee @eeeeeed @eeeesee eee eeeeeeene @eeeeeeeoeaeen eee e6 
No. Teachers @®eesees @eeeeeee e@eeeeseeeaenene ee@eeeeee e@eeeoeeeoeeeeeoee0# 


Enrollment per teacher @eeeese0d eeeeeeee ®Peeeeneeese eeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeveeee@ 
Ave. Salary of teacher e@eeeoeee @eeeeeeee @eesveseveer e*eeeeeee @eeeeeeoeaea ee eee 
No. of Clerks 


eeeenevee eeeeseeene eaeeeceoeaeene# eeeneeeee e®@e@eeeeveeeee e286 




















Cost per Pupil rolled 





Supervision eeeeeee e@eeneeeveene eeeeeeeveeee @eeeeeeee @eesetsrsececs” 
Administration (Field) @eeeeer @eeeeeeveelisceeeneeeeene @eeeeeeee e@eeeeeeeeeose 
Prin. & Asst. Prin. e@eeeevee e@eeeeeeeel +s ©8088 eee eee @eeeeeeese @eeereeveeeeece 


Clerks @eeeesee e@eeeeeeaee Coececcecceceedteceseeses e@eeseeoeeeeeeees 
Teachers @eoeesee leeceeeesse!| C80 eeeseseese |eeesesese eeeeeeeeeeces 
Supplies eeeneeee e@eeeeoeoeeeae @eeeoeeeeenene @eeeeseeene @eeeseeeeee eee ee 
Miscellaneous eeccees eae eC orccccsces isa: lee 





Total Cost Instruction 





Educational Administra. 
Approx. Cost per Pupil 
Ed. Dept. Expenditures 


























Signed 











Form I, a budget statement of individual dep artments, as used in Cleveland public schools. 
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Nonrevenue receipts 


16. Proceeds from bond sales and loans 
17. Sales of property, etc. 

18. Other nonrevenue receipts 

19. Total nonrevenue receipts 

20. Total receipts 


Budget Estimates of Expenditures 


In Form III, which involves the budget esti- 
mates of expenditures, columns are provided for 
the following entries: First column, Amount ex- 
pended, 1926-1927; second column, Amount ex- 
pended last year, 1927-1928; third column, Esti- 
mated expenditures for next year, 1928-1929; and 
fourth column, Amount appropriated for next 
year, 1928-1929. The following estimates are 
found in this form: 

FoRM C. GENERAL CONTROL 
1. School elections and census 
2. Salaries of board members, secretary, and 
assistants 

3. Office supplies and expenses of secretary’s 
office 

4. Officers in charge of buildings, grounds, 
and supplies 

5. Operation and maintenance of adminis- 
tration buildings 

6. Other expenses of board of education 

7. Salaries of superintendent, assistant su- 
perintendents, and office clerks 

8. Superintendent’s office supplies 

9. Other expenses of superintendent’s office 


10. Other expenses of general control 
Total expense of general control 

FoRM D. EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION 

1. Salaries of principals and supervisors 

2. Principals’ and supervisors’ supplies 

3. Other expenses of supervision 

4. Teachers’ salaries 

5. Textbooks 

6. General supplies 


EDUCATIONAL LOAD OF 


1926-1927 
Grades 
7-9 


1-6 10-12 


Census 


ate ae een & €.4 & SO 


Enrollment 


Average Daily 
Attendance 


¢0646%606 


NOR ONS 


oN 


NS oe 


90 


FORM 


ad 


IS OTR go 


FORM 


1. 
2. 


1-6 


1927-1928 


79 

Supplies for special subjects 

a. Agriculture 

b. Commercial department 

c. Fine arts 

d. Household arts 

e. Industrial arts 

f. Library 

g. Physical education 
Other expenses of instruction 


Total expense of instruction 


FoRM E. C0-ORDINATE ACTIVITIES 
Medical inspection 

Dental inspection 

Nurse service 

Free lunches and milk service 
Enforcement of attendance 

Other co-ordinate activities 

Total co-ordinate activities 


FORM F. AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Libraries (public) 
Transportation of children 
Tuition, board, ete. 

School lunches 
Community activities 
School gardens, etc. 
Other auxiliary agencies 
Total auxiliary agencies 


G. EXPENSES OF OPERATION OF SCHOOL 
PLANT 

Wages of janitors 

Janitors’ supplies 

Fuel 

Water 

Light and power 

Other expenses of operation 

Total expenses of operation 

1. MAINTENANCE, OR UPKEEP OF SCHOOL 
PLANT 

Buildings and grounds 

Repair and replacement of service systems 


Estimated 1928-1929 
Grades 
7-9 10-12 


Grades 
7-9 


10-12 1-6 


Form IV, for determining the educational load, as used in Cleveland schools. 
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Furniture and equipment 
Other expenses of maintenance 
Total expense of maintenance 


FoRM J. FIXED CHARGES 
Rents 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Contributions and contingencies 
Teachers’ retirement fund 
Other fixed charges 
Total fixed charges 


FoRM K. DEBT SERVICE 
Payment of bonds direct 
Redemption of short term loans 
Warrants and orders of preceding years 
Payments to sinking fund 
Interest on bonds 
Interest on short term loans 
Other debt service; refunds, etc. 
Total expense of debt service 


ForM L. CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Land 
New buildings and grounds 


ote 99 


SAS he 


allt edt tl alt od nd 


po 


Equipment of New Buiidings and Grounds 
Alteration of old buildings 


od 
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New service systems 
Furniture 

Equipment for instruction 
Other equipment 


SS Ot > 


Equipment of Old Buildings and Grounds 
8. Service systems, heating, lighting, etc. 
9. Furniture 
10. Instructional apparatus 
11. Other equipment 
12. All other capital outlay 
13. Total expenditures for capital outlay 


Report statements are statements that present 
data concerning some fiscal period that has been 
completed. As is the case with budget state- 
ments, report statements may be classified as (1) 
those that are to be used by some individual de- 
partment, such as the department of industrial 
arts; (2) the report statement that is to be sub- 
mitted to the board of education, or other author- 
izing bodies, and that is based on the report 
statements of the various divisions, such as the 
one to which reference has been made; and (3) 
those statements that are to be presented to the 
general lay public. 

At present, in most school systems the finan- 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


FOR 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 





For the Month Ending 





Total Amount 


Appropriated 


C—General Control 
D—Instruction 
E—Co-ordinate Ac- 
tivities 
F—Auxiliary Agen- 
cies 
G—Operation of 
School Plant .. 


H—Maintenance 
School Plant .. 


J—Fixed Charges ... 
K—Debt Service .... | 
L—Capital Outlay .. 


oeeeee 


oo ee www wewe 





Current Month 


a —, 
City of | 


192— 


Total Amount 
Expended to 
Date 


Balance 
Not Expended 


for 








Superintendent of Schools or Secretary of 
Board of Education 








Form V, a financial statement of expenditures for school districts. 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MPMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


A y 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor, R. Company Marshfield, Wis 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 


Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Koecland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich. 
Koeeland-McLurg Lu ¢ Co. Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Il! 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg.Co. St. Paul, Mino 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 

Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 


Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, 1. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 
flooring problems. . . Write us. 


* 





\ WN 
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because the floor beneath 
their feet is warm, dry, resiltent, clean 


Cold, damp, rigid floors—what a 
toll they take in youthful health 
and mental efficiency! For how can 
boys and girls be at their best if 
feet are chilled and muscles tired— 
if‘‘colds’’ and sickness are permitted 
to interrupt their regular routine? 


Eliminate such conditions! Floor 
with the one flooring material that 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 
ing wear which school use demands. 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tough- 
grained. It will notsliver orsplinter. 
Scuffing, youthful feet and the mov- 


ing of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard 
Maple actually out-wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 

Hundreds of schoolboards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing unien, They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR —With fadeless penetrating stains recently devel- 
— hard Maple Floors are now made to take a variety of beautiful, lasting color fin- 
ishes—opening up entirely new possibilities for attractive decorative effects. Standard 
finishes made only by The Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, as follows: 


BARLY AMERICAN 
SPANISH BROWN 


AUTUMN BROWN 
SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


PASTEL GREEN 
ORCHID 


SBAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors’’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 





the flooring is stan 


Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
} ‘ ufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
trading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
is trade-mark is for your protection. Look for M r M A 


the highest standards of man 


it on the flooring you use. 


Guaranteed Floorings— 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
uaranteed by the 





Maple Flooring 








Floor with Maple: 
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cial statements of individual departments do not 
receive the attention they deserve. The type of 
report statements found most commonly are 
monthly statements and yearly statements. One 
of the most important phases of the financial 
statement that is to be presented to the board is 
the monthly financial statement. Monthly finan- 
cial statements bring the attention of the board 
to the school system and keep alive action that 
has been taken by that body at previous meetings. 
The yearly financial statement should be a report 
of receipts and expenditures of the previous year 
and is included in the budget statement forms 
I to IV. The accompanying monthly financial 
statement has proved helpful in many commu- 
nities. 


Statements for the Public 


It has doubtless been observed that no refer- 
ence has been made to financial statements that 
should be prepared for the public. As is true of 
all financial statements, it should be kept clearly 
in mind that such information is for the purpose 
of showing the causal relation between the edu- 
cational load of the community, school receipts, 
and school expenditures. In presenting financial 
statements concerning the local school system to 
a lay public, it is necessary to interpret the finan- 
cial statement in terms that are the every-day 
expression of the local school’s constituency. In- 
deed, for purposes of popular presentation, a 
school budget may well be defined as the fiscal 
interpretation of a school’s activities. For ex- 
ample, while it is probably best to include the 
classification “Instruction” in both budget and 
report statements, the classification should be 
explained in terms of teachers’ salaries, pencils, 
paper, and textbooks, in order that the technical 
description may be interpreted in language 
familiar to all concerned. 

Inadequate or imperfect systems of financial 
accounting have prevented the use of financial 
statements by many educational administrators. 
Financial data concerning a local school system 
can be available only after a sound scheme of 
financial accounting has been installed and main- 
tained. The first basic considerations in a system 
of financial accounting for schools are the major 
or control accounts for distributing both receipts 
and expenditures. The following references will 
prove of assistance to those interested in check- 
ing or in revising their systems of financial ac- 
counting: 


Case, Hiram C., Handbook of Instructions for Recording 
Disbursements for School Purposes. The University 
of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y., 1917. 

Engelhardt and Von Borgersrode, Accounting Procedure 
for School Systems. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y., 1927. 
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Fowlkes, John Guy, Handbook of Financial Accounting 
for Schools. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., 1924. 

Moehlman, A. B., A Uniform Financial Procedure for 
the Public Schools of Michigan. Bulletin No. 4, Part I, 
State Dept. of Education, Lansing, Mich., 1925. 

Moehlman, A. B., A Uniform Financial Accounting Pro- 
cedure for School Districts of Michigan Having a Popu- 
lation of 2,000 or Less. Bulletin No. 4, Part II, State 
Dept. of Michigan, Lansing, Mich., 1925. 





State Institutions Aid Community 


Centers 


Community centers, originally called social cen- 
ters, are organizations designed to increase the 
number and effectiveness of activities that bring 
people of a district together. The ideal behind 
this movement is that of securing more co-opera- 
tion among neighbors in the solution of com- 
munity problems. 

To serve teachers and different community 
centers, many of the extension divisions of state 
universities and colleges have provided special- 
ists in public recreation and playground activities 
who give assistance and advice on these subjects. 
Help is also given. in developing leaders in the 
various community centers of the state. 

Further to aid the community centers, some of 
the extension divisions hold conferences and in- 
stitutes; conduct investigations and surveys; and 
furnish programs and exhibits. 


The University of Michigan Plan 


Of special interest is the plan developed by 
the University of Michigan. The co-operative 
plan for community center service was started in 
1923, at which time all the colleges and normal 
schools of the state entered into a tentative agree- 
ment with the state university, through its ex- 
tension division, to give such assistance as might 
lie in the power of the various institutions to 
further community center service, particularly as 
related to small and outlying rural centers in 
Michigan. 

The extension division of the university pub- 
lishes and distributes each year a special bulletin 
in which are given directions for local committees 
with reference to the organization of community 
center service programs. The bulletin also con- 
tains the names of co-operating institutions, to- 
gether with the names of the special chairmen 
who have charge of the work in the respective 
institutions. It is especially noteworthy that 
this type of service is the first of its kind in this 
country in which there is presented to the people 
of a state a co-operative service on the part of 
all the educational institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is believed that this type of service will 
prove of great value, especially to rural centers. 
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HINK for a moment of 
the discomforts and incon- 
veniences of “school days”— 
when freckled Huck “used to go 
fishing instead.” . . . Pot-bellied, 
wood-burner stoves . . . out- 
houses . . . nailed-down windows 
. old-fashioned tables and benches. . . noisy, 
cold and drafty floors. Not too inviting—those 
schoolrooms! 
Today we have modern plumbing, scientific 
heating and ventilation, correct posture seats and 
desks . .. and Bonpep FLoors. 


When modern resilient floors mean so very 
much to the health, comfort and peace of mind 
of students and teachers, why should any school 
have floors of the ‘Huck Finn” period? 





Bonpep FLtoors—with every modern advan- 
tage of quiet, comfort and easy-cleaning—may be 
installed right over the old floors, in most cases. 


BONDE 


Resilient Floors Backed 






n playe 


satead Ma eine 


Do old-fashioned floors ‘‘date” 
your schoolrooms? 


Then get the facts from the 
Bonpep FLoors Company— 
learn how economical these re- 
———_, silient floors are. Learn too, about 


the wonderful Sealex Process which has made 


Bonpep Fioors of Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum 


ora@q. and Gold Seal Jaspé Linoleum almost as 
ei easy to clean as glazed tile. 

. - The effect of this exclusive 
process—unlike a mere surface coat or veneer— 
is to penetrate and seal every tiny pore of the 
linoleum, producing a unique, soil-proof super- 
finish which prevents the absorption of dirt and 
liquids. Ink or grease may be wiped up easily, 


with no harm to the floor. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Branches and distributors in principal cities 


LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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Urges Attention to Background 
in Making Surveys 


More careful attention to the economic, geographical, 
and social background of colleges and universities, dur- 
ing the making of surveys of these institutions, is rec- 
ommended by Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief, 
higher education, Bureau of Education. 

As an example of the value of studying such factors, 
Dr. Klein points to a survey recently made of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. The recommendations, he said, 
laid stress on the possibilities inherent in the university’s 
location, “particularly its position midway between the 
two Americas and its consequent opportunity to promote 
cultural contacts between the two continents.” 

The survey of the University of Porto Rico recognizes 
clearly the relationship of these details to fundamental 
conditions and problems. It states: 

“The university’s past is now unimportant, except as a 
warning. Its present is clearly a stage of transition. 
Only its future is of real interest and significance to the 
people of Porto Rico. To analyze its present condition, 
with the fullness of detail that is common in studies of 
this character, would serve no useful purpose. For ex- 
ample, calculations of costs of instruction would mean 
little because they would necessarily be based on factors 
that will be radically changed within a year. Neverthe- 
less, the commission is persuaded that some analysis by 
an outside agency of the fundamental operations of the 
university, some estimate of its equipment and personnel, 
and some definition of its major problems should be help- 
ful to its officers in planning for the future. Such a 
study should also show the people of Porto Rico the dis- 
parity between the university they now have and a uni- 
versity that will perform the suggested services for the 
island.” 


division of 





Government Ship Making Annual 
Trip to Alaska 


The Government is preparing to make its annual con- 
tact with teachers in Alaskan schools, the Department of 
the Interior has announced. The U.S. S. Boxer, operated 
by the Bureau of Education has sailed from Seattle, 
Wash., with supplies, communications, and relief instruc- 
tors for the isolated villages in the Territory. 

Those eighty school teachers scattered along the shores 
of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean to the continent’s 
northernmost reach at Point Barrow and who supply the 
Government’s only contact with most of its 12,000 Es- 
kimo people are about to feel the single annual contact 
with the source of their authority in far away Washington. 

The Boxer will have aboard a number of venturesome 
individuals who are bound for the Eskimo villages, 
there to replace other teachers whose terms of service 
have expired. These men and women will become the 
single link of most of these villages to civilized living. 






The Boxer will bring out the returning teachers of the 
North. 

The Boxer will carry supplies to all those school sta- 
tions of the far North. She will carry mail and reading 
matter to last another twelve months. In her cargo will 
be a number of radio sets that will receive the messages 
and the entertainment that are broadcast as far away as 
Chicago where life is different from that beyond Nome. 


Special Funds Aid Harvard 
Students 


More than a fourth of the entire student body at 
Harvard College received financial aid from special funds 
during the 1926-27 session. Of $200,200 disbursed from 
the funds, $129,500 was expended in scholarships and 
“aids” to 386 students; $61,300 in loans to 442 students; 
and $9,400 from beneficiary funds was issued to 109 stu- 
dents. It was stated that in the Graduate School of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, scholarships and fellowships 
to the value of $71,225 were distributed to 145 students, 
and loans amounting to $8,159 were made to eighty-five 
students. 








Elementary Schools Lag in 
Enrollment Increases 


Increases in enrollments in elementary schools since 
1890 have not kept pace with increases in the general 
population, according to Frank M. Phillips, chief, division 
of statistics, Bureau of Education. Enrollments in ele- 
mentary schools increased sixty-three per cent in thirty- 
six years, while the general population increased eighty- 
seven per cent, he said. 

The greatest increase is shown for secondary schools, 
he declared, the percentage of gain being 1,055. Enroll- 
ments in collegiate departments of colleges and univer- 
sities increased 529 per cent from 1890 to 1926. A general 
gain in enrollments in public schools over those in private 
schools during those years is reported by Mr. Phillips. 

Approximately 89 per cent of the enrollments included 
in the grand total enrollment in schools in the United 
States are in schools under public control. Since 1920, 
schools of higher education, including those for teacher 
training, show slight gains for schools under private 
control. The decrease in percentage enrollments in public 
schools for 1926 is perhaps due to better figures from 
private schools for 1926 than for previous years. 

In 1890 the per cent of the whole population enrolled in 
public schools was 20.3 per cent, in 1926 it was 21.1 per 
cent. During this period the per cent of those enrolled 
who were in high schools increased from 1.6 per cent to 
15.2 per cent. Increases in enrollments in elementary 
schools, therefore, have not kept pace with increases in 
the general population. The school population, those of 
ages five to seventeen, inclusive, increased sixty-two per 
cent during this same period. 
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Dresser, Desk and Nicut Taste from Simmons Suite No. 115. 


Cuairs are from Suite No. 105. 


Homelike bedrooms can be 


practical, too 


N KEEPING with the modern trend in 
school architecture and decoration, your 
dormitories and bedrooms may now include 
furniture that confers an atmosphere of 
homelike comfort, of warm, personal welcome. 


Simmons steel furniture, in cheerful color 
combinations or in exact reproductions of 
fine hardwoods, enables you to carry out any 
decorative scheme you may be planning at 
no sacrifice of economy—easy maintenance 
and low upkeep costs. 


SIMMONS 


Made oi enduring metal, Simmons furni- 
ture is practically indestructible. No part 
can loosen, split nor warp. Neither stains 
nor burning cigarettes can ever mar its per- 
manent, chip-proof finish. Years of hard, 
expense-free service are built into every 
Simmons piece. 


A list of schools now using this modern 
equipment, together with catalogues and in- 
formation, will be sent promptly at your 
request. Just write The Simmons Company, 
Contract Department, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 


Beds - Springs » Mattresses 


The Bep is No. 1547 





... BUILT for SLEEP... 
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Measure Pupils to Fit 
School Bus 


The shoulders of a five-year old child of average size 
should be ten and one-half inches across and the hips 
should be eight and three-quarters inches, according to 
investigations made by an automobile company manu- 


facturing school busses. These investigations have pro- 


vided data that have been incorporated into a sales manual 


that provides measurement charts for sizes of repre- 
sentative children of America. The number of children a 
school bus will carry depends on the ages of the class 


to be carried. 


or classes 






Bogan Plans Advisory Board 
in Chicago 
Closer relationship between the public and the school 
system, including an extension of adult education, through 
the aid of an advisory committee of civic leaders, will be 
promoted as one of the chief policies of William J. Bogan, 
who was appointed superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
to succeed William McAndrew, according to the announce- 
ment of his program for Chicago schools. 
The policy, as outlined, contains the following major 
objectives: Expansion of the health 


program to insure 





William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
McAndrew. 


SuUCCEE de d William 


who 








every school child competent medical attention; creation 
of a community center in every school; initiation of an 
educational program that will reach children of school 
age not attending classes; improvement of recreational 
facilities; extension of the lecture system for the benefit 
of both adults and children; and a closer connection be- 
tween the research departments of the several universities 
in Chicago and the public-school system. 

This program was announced following a meeting with 
representatives of nineteen civic organizations he had 
called for co-operation. This body will form the 
nucleus of the permanent advisory committee to be made 
up of fifty leaders interested in education who will aid 
the superintendent in carrying out his program. 


on 








Land-Grant College Survey Field 
Staff Membership Announced 


The membership of the various field staffs in the land- 
grant college survey-now being conducted by the Bureau 
of Education includes representatives in the fields of re- 
search, extension, home economics, and agriculture from 
thirty-six land-grant institutions located in all parts of 
the United States. 

Headquarters of the members of the field staff are lo- 
cated at their local colleges, from which they will make 
trips to neighboring institutions to assist in the conduct 
of the survey in their particular fields. 

The field staff on research includes: President R. W. 
Thatcher, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst; 
Marion J. Funchess, dean of the College of Agriculture 
and director of experiment station of Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn; James T. Jardine, director of ex- 
periment station of Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis; Director L. E. Call, of the agricultural experiment 
station at Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan; 
Henry W. Barre, director of Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Haven; and W. C. Coffey, dean 
of the Department of Agriculture of University of Minne- 
sota, University Farm, St. Paul. 


The Field Staff on Extension 


Members of the field staff on extension are: Thomas B. 
Symons, director of extension, University of Maryland, 
College Park; Milton S. McDowell, director of agricul- 
tural extension, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege; Harry C. Ramsower, director of extension, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; Luther N. Duncan, director 
of extension, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; 
Paul V. Maris, director of extension service, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis; Pontus H. Ross, director of 
extension service, University of Arizona, Tucson; John 
R. Hutcheson, director of agricultural extension division, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; Francis W. 
Peck, director of extension, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul; and A. J. Meyer, director of ag- 
ricultural extension service, University of 
Columbia. 

The field staff on home economics is composed of Lita 
Bane, professor of home economics, University of Wis- 


Missouri, 
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consin, Madison; 
nomics, Georgia 

Mrs. Kathryn V. 
economics and state 
University of Illinois, Urbana; Nina B. Crigler, specialist 
in home Bureau of Education, Washington, 
Db. C.; Jean Krueger, dean, division of home economics, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; Ava B. Milam, 
dean, school of home economics, Oregon State Agriculture 
College, Corvallis; Jessie Harris, head of the school of 
home economics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Dr. 
Margaret M. Justin, division of home economics, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan; and 
Martha Van Rensselear, director of New York College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


Mary Creswell, director of home eco- 
State College of Agriculture, Athens; 
Burns, assistant professor of 
leader of home economics extension, 


home 


economics, 


dean, 


Agricultural Representatives 

Field representatives on agriculture include the follow- 
ing: Dean E. J. Kyle, School of Agriculture, Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station; John R. 
Fain, professor of agronomy, State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens, Ga.; Thomas F. Tavernetti, assistant to the 
dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Dean Harlow L. Walster, School of 
Agriculture, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo; 
Merritt F. Miller, professor and chairman of department 
of soils, College of Agriculture, University of Missouri, 


George King, clerk of the board of education, Salt Lake 
City, who was elected president of the National 
Association of Public-School Business Officials. 


Columbia; Walter L. Howard, Director of College of 
Agriculture, University of California, Berkeley; Dean 
William L. Machmer, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst; Ralph L. Watts, dean of School of Agriculture 
and director of experiment station, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College; Edward C. Johnson, dean of Col- 
lege of Agriculture and director of experiment station, 
State College of Washington, Pullman; and Cornelius 
Betten, director of resident instruction of New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Rapid progress has been made in the preparation and 
distribution of the different questionnaires to be utilized 
in gathering data from the land-grant colleges. The se- 
lection of the field staffs is for the purpose of assisting 
in the institutions in furnishing this data and informa- 
tion. Members of these staffs have already started mak- 
ing field trips and visits to the institutions. 


Printing Courses Available 
in 369 Institutions 


Courses in printing may be obtained in 369 institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada. During 1926-27 
there were 28,537 students enrolled in such courses under 
the instruction of 443 teachers, according to a survey 
by the United Typothetae of America. 

Of the institutions in which printing courses are of- 
fered, the largest number, eighty-eight, are academic high 
schools; eighty-six are junior high schools; twenty-two 
are technical high schools; forty-four are trade or voca- 
tional schools; and thirty-one are evening schools. Nine 
are colleges or normal schools; ten are “plant” schools; 
twenty-nine are elementary schools; and seventeen each 
are continuation and part-time schools. 

The time devoted to the subject varies from one to 
forty-eight hours per week, and from five weeks to six 
years. The age range of pupils in elementary schools 
is from eleven to sixteen years, and of students in other 
institutions and schools, the general range is from twelve 
to eighteen, although many students up to the age of 
thirty and even sixty years of age are enrolled in such 
schools. Equipment to the value of $3,316,960 is available 
for use. 





Public Education Legislation 
in Guatemala 


Public education in Guatemala will be promoted by 
legislation recently enacted that includes, among other 
important measures, prohibition of work during school 
hours by children of school age, and the requirement that 
owners of farms, mines, factories, or other business enter- 
prises in rural sections shall maintain schools at their 
own expense if as many as ten children are without edu- 
cational opportunities. A scholarship for a complete 
course in government schools shall be available for at least 
one child of any parent who has taught more than ten 
years in government schools. Schools receiving govern- 
ment aid will hereafter be secular. 
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Distribute Questionnaires in Land- 
Grant College Survey 


The survey of land-grant colleges in the United States, 
which is being conducted by the Bureau of Education, 
is “progressing rapidly,” according to Dr. A. J. Klein, 
director of the survey. 

The study of the “human product” of the land-grant 
colleges promises to reach considerable size, he said. A 
total of 150,000 copies of a questionnaire for graduates 
and ex-students has been mailed to thirty-four institutions 
that submitted estimates of the number required. The 
University of Wisconsin asked for the largest quantity, 
31,000, while the University of Minnesota is next in order 
with 15,000 copies. Estimates of the Oregon Agricultural 
College and Kansas State Agricultural College total 6,000 
each, while other land-grant colleges submitted estimates 
varying from 2,000 for the smaller to 5,500 for the larger 
institutions. 

The questionnaire on control and finance has been pre- 
pared, reproduced, and distributed to the institutions. 

Carl E. Steeb, business manager of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and D. W. Springer, secretary of the Association 
of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied In- 
stitutions, are largely responsible for its preparation. 
Before its final adoption, the questionnaire was reviewed 
by the advisory committee on the financial aspect of the 
study. 

This committee includes Robert G. Sproul, vice presi- 
dent, comptroller, and secretary of the regents of the 
University of California; Fay E. Smith, secretary of 
the board of trustees of the University of Wyoming; 
Alfred S. Brower, comptroller of North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering; Robert L. Himes, 
business manager of Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; and Charles H. 
Gorman, comptroller of the University of Nevada. 

In addition the questionnaire was reviewed by the ad- 
visory committee representing the governing boards of 
the colleges composed of the following members: John 
Callahan, regent, University of Wisconsin; Junius E. 
Beal, regent, University of Michigan; William S. Myers, 
trustee, Rutgers University; David E. Ross, Purdue Uni- 
versity; and Alma W. Paterson, trustee, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Department of Labor Studies 
Retirement Systems 


Twenty-one systems of retirement of teachers and seven 
city systems independent of the state were found to exist, 
in a recent investigation by the Department of Labor. 

Most of the systems, according to the report, whether 
of state or city, limit membership to teachers, usually 
including superintendents and similar officials. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania include other employees of the 
school system, such as janitors and engineers. Maryland 
has just made a complete change, substituting for its 
earlier partial system, an actuarial reserve plan. 

The report says that employees generally share in the 


management of the retirement systems, but in five sys- 
tems the employees have nonrepresentation on the ad- 
ministrative body. In Rhode Island the state provides 
all the pension funds, while two states add nothing to the 
teachers’ contributions. 

The following table shows the date of establishment 
and the approximate membership of the systems included, 
while the figures in parentheses indicate the year of the 
change in system: 


Year Member- 
State systems: established ship 
I ai wig, <a dase lave, ale Aone 1913 36,108 
CI oc ctcvciacadseneaeed 1917 9,749 
car Src, <5 Alien ae aterm Rae 1915 38,888 
at 0 ced cea eee ae 1915 (1921) 12,341 
0 rer er ee ree re . errr 
NCO SCF Te 1914 20,019 
IE Wali 6 9.ce dale trbinicadae a eee 1917 24,471 
ig te itl gal ign aigvaal @ameiare 1915 16,866 
SERIE Bae esr tek 2 eee ene 1915 5,600 
RE re Oe 1903 (1919) 19,830 
a er eee 192] 39,648 
eer re 1913 8,226 
Es eee ee 1920 42,972 
rere 1921 58,409 
pe pe ere 1908 3,599 
ee ee a terres 1919 2,956 
I i rae Bat ek ac ica ee 
SS ER ere har ree 1911 (1921) 18,054 
City systems: 
i Fas Sto ba xincolhe eat ane 1896 (1907) 11,927 
NR io aah sis Gin ik tac aaa 1895 (1923) 6,300 
ER err ee eee 1909 (1921) 2,054 
I 50683 x tok khan aca dca Ae mince 1909 (1924) 2,344 
I. os swede ake Gane 1910 (1918) 1,619 
i = ee ee 1894 (1917) 25,995 
New York Board of Education... 1921 2,507 
pg ee 1920 2,761 
Plan Extension of Alaskan 
Industrial Training 

Facilities for industrial training in Alaska will be 


extended as rapidly as funds will permit, the Bureau of 
It is the policy of the bureau 
to give vocational training in the Territory instead of 
sending natives to the United States for such education, 
as was formerly done. 

Until recently no systematic form of industrial educa- 
tion for Alaskan natives was provided within the Terri- 
tory. Young Alaskans were sent to the States for voca- 
tional training. This policy did not prove satisfactory 
for the reason that after a stay in the States many of 
these boys and girls found it difficult to adapt themselves 
to their home environment. It was also deemed unwise 
and uneconomic because the change of climate frequently 
was deleterious to their health. 

To meet the foregoing situation, the policy has been 
adopted of establishing industrial schools within Alaska. 
Hence industrial schools have been organized at Eklutna, 
near Anchorage, on the Alaska Railroad; at Kanakanak, 
on Bristol Bay; and at White Mountain, on Seward 
Peninsula—all of which are strategic points. Eklutna, 
being near the Alaska Railroad, is readily accessible for 
pupils from the interior and from the Upper Yukon 
region; it can also be easily reached from the settlements 
on the southern coast. Kanakanak will be the center for 
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High School 2 years. 4 years’ School nurs- 
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vocational training for the Aleuts and for the Eskimos 
of southwestern Alaska. To White Mountain will come 
the Eskimos of the northwestern region as far north as 
Point Barrow. 

Included in the curriculum of these vocational schools 
are such industries as house building, carpentry, boat 
building, furniture making, sled construction, operation 
and repair of gas engines, marine engineering, navigation, 
tanning, ivory carving, and basket weaving. 

Centuries of experience in the use of tools of their 
own contrivance have developed in the native races me- 
chanical skill of a high order. This skill enables them to 
carry out in various modern industries the instruction 
received in these vocational schools. With very little 
training the natives excel in mechanical operations. They 
are especially gifted in ivory carving and basketry. 

The three vocational schools in Alaska have proved 
such a success that it is proposed to extend the facilities 
for industrial training there as rapidly as funds will 
permit. 


School Laws in Chile 


Early in 1923 Chile made school attendance compulsory 
for children between the ages of seven and fifteen; for- 
merly attendance was required for four years only. 
Schools are to be equipped as far as possible with play- 
grounds, gymnasiums, baths, libraries, school gardens, 
workshops, and other facilities for manual training. 
Traveling schools are planned for rural districts having 
no permanent schools. 

Employment during school hours of children of school 
age in factories and other establishments is prohibited, 
and the administrative officials of the provinces are di- 
rected to inspect establishments employing young persons 
and report violations of the law. Penalties for such vio- 
lations are prescribed for parents and employers. 

The law also plans for the establishment of institutional 
schools of the cottage type for the care of dependent and 
handicapped children. 





University of London Plans Chair 


of American History 


Establishment in the University of London, England, 
of a chair for teaching and research in American his- 
tory, is planned by committees appointed in New York 
and London to raise an endowment of approximately 
$150,000. The funds would be used to provide the salary 
of a professor and to some extent for the maintenance 
of a library in connection with the department. 

The University of London now maintains a lecture- 
ship in American history that has made it possible for 
undergraduate students to devote one-third of their time 
to American history after 1783, and for postgraduate 
students to obtain an organized study of American his- 
tory. Establishment of the chair will not only give the 
subject university status but will also involve the prep- 
aration of textbooks on American history for use in 
secondary schools in England. 


Department of Speech Established 


in Pontiac 


A speech department has been established by the public 
school in Pontiac, Mich., and the new department offers 
six courses, for which credit is allowed by the state col- 
leges and universities. The department publishes a semi- 
annual, maintains a little theater of its own, and owns 
a costume library containing more than 300 custumes. 
Funds for support of the department are obtained from 
the presentation of plays and receipts from the costume 
library. 


University Short Courses Gain 
in Popularity 


Institutes, conferences, and short courses, as aids to 
communities, are offered by the extension divisions of 141 
institutions of higher learning, according to a recent 
statement. Short courses for business men and technical 
workers are becoming more popular each year. 

The conferences or institutes deal with some local or 
state problem. Short courses are given in a great variety 
of subjects. Nearly all phases of farm and home prob- 
lems are studied by large numbers of people in this way. 
These courses are very much in demand, because of the 
skill developed by the agricultural colleges in conducting 
them. 

The courses for business men and technical workers 
deal with such subjects as salesmanship, applied psy- 
chology, citizenship, highway engineering, and banking. 





English and American Secondary 
School Study Planned 


A co-operative study of English and American second- 
ary schools is proposed by Arthur J. Jones, professor of 
secondary education, University of Pennsylvania. There 
has been much talk regarding the relative merits of the 
two systems, discussion well-intentioned but ill-informed, 
Professor Jones declares. Until some of the questions 
commonly asked are investigated, he says, “we very ob- 
viously will still be talking largely at random.” He states 
that the purpose of the study is “to promote a better 
understanding and a closer, more sympathetic relation- 
ship between English and American educators, to provide 
a medium by which the best methods and practices of 
one system of secondary education may be made known 
to the other.” 

The study, as planned by Professor Jones, would be con- 
ducted under the general administration of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Thirty representative schools in 
each nation would be selected for the process of com- 
parison, and teachers would be exchanged between the 
two countries without losses in retirement or pension 
privileges. 

This study is planned to cover several years, and in- 
volve the co-operation of groups of English and of Amer- 
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ican educators. It will be in charge of a joint committee 
of English and American school men and women. 

The study will involve a general comparison of the 
main facts and tendencies in the recent development of 
secondary education in the two countries and a detailed 
study of certain selected schools in the two countries. 
It is hoped that twenty-five or more schools in each coun- 
try may be sufficiently interested in the plan to co-operate. 
These schools will be selected, as far as possible, in 
such a way that results will be comparable. The topics 
studied will be selected by the joint committee, but will 
probably include an intimate, comparative study of pupils, 
teachers, buildings, grounds and equipment, methods, dis- 
cipline, systems of examinations, and results. 

All available statistical data will be secured and care- 
fully compared. If possible, tests will be constructed to 
secure comparative data. Regular examination questions 
used in a school in one country may be sent to schools in 
the other country and results tabulated. 





Inadequate Supervision Hinders 
Commercial Education 


“Inadequate state and city supervision ‘is the greatest 
present’ to the development of co-ordinated 
programs of commercial education in the secondary 
schools, universities, and teacher-training institutions,” 
states J. O. Malott, specialist in commercial education. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the commercial cur- 
ricula exceeds the number in any other curriculum except 
college preparatory. while the number of supervisors is 
less than in any of the other fields. 

The enrollment in the public high schools by courses 
of study, 1923-24, that the enrollment in the 
commercial courses exceeds the combined enrollment in 
all the following courses: Agricultural, home economics, 
industrial or trade-training, and technical or manual 
training. Nevertheless, there is a larger number of super- 
visors in each of these fields than in commercial educa- 
tion. 

During the past two years there has been very little 
increase in the number of supervisors for commercial 
education in the United States. 


hindrance at 


reveals 





Home Purchasing Budget Arranged 
by Pupils 


Problems of purchasing and furnishing homes with 
limited capital have been studied by the senior high- 
school pupils in home economics at South Bend, Ind., as 
a part of their practical work. 

These pupils selected for their contribution to “Better 
Homes Week” for 1928, the problems of the purchase 
and furnishing of a small home with a limited sum. The 
following assumptions were made by the class: (1) An- 
nual salary, $2,400; (2) accumulated savings on hand, 
$1,600; (3) cost of house to be purchased, $6,400; (4) 
house to be purchased through land contract. 

The class based the cost of the house upon estimates 






advocated in Government bulletins, that is, the cost of 
a home may be approximately two and one-half times 
the annual income. Hence, if the house is purchased on 
land contract ten per cent of the value must be paid down 
and the rest paid in monthly installments consisting of 
one per cent of the balance. 

This plan, according to the class, makes 
possible in about eight years and six months. 

Of the $1,600 accumulated savings $600 is paid down 
on the home and $1,000 is spent for furnishings, leaving 
no debt except the home encumbrance. The class dis- 
tributed the $1,000 for furnishings as follows: Kitchen, 
$115.50; dining room, $225.68; living room, $323; bed- 
room, $296.30; and bathroom, $35. 

The class proposed the budget given below for the 
distribution of the annual salary of $2,400, which is as- 
sumed was needed to maintain the home planned at an 
acceptable standard of living. 

The budget allowed for: Food, twenty-two percent; 
shelter, thirty-three per cent, consisting of monthly in- 
stallments of one per cent of the total indebtedness on 
the house, taxes, and insurance; clothing, fourteen per 
cent; operating expenses, twelve per cent, covering coal, 
light, gas, water, and general upkeep; higher life, seven 
per cent, including premium on life insurance policy, den- 
tal and medical service, recreation, such as concerts, 
theaters, books, current literature, and the daily news- 
paper; and savings, twelve per cent. 


ownership 


Outline Plan for School 
Community Centers 


The schoolhouse may be converted into a community 
center and made an agency that will provide facilities 
for organizing and directing the spare time activities of 
the people, old and young, according to a plan outlined 
by the Bureau of Education, and now being carried out 
in hundreds of communities. 

School control of recreational activities tends toward 
municipal economy. Many buildings and playgrounds 
are now under the control of school boards. These school- 
houses are usually the neighborhood centers from a geo- 
graphical standpoint. 

By a comparatively small expenditure of money, the 
schools can be made adaptable for uses other than purely 
educational, and thus become the local points of the neigh- 
borhood from a civic and community standpoint. New 
schools can be and should be planned for a wider use, 
thus saving future expenditures for alterations. If the 
school grounds are too small, it is cheaper, as a rule, io 
enlarge them than to purchase new sites to be used for 
playground purposes only. 

A well-rounded program for play does not consist 
wholly of games. Many children enjoy handwork, such 
as sewing, cooking, and manual training, during their 
spare time. The school often has the equipment for these 
activities. Besides it also has the necessary rooms for 
gymnastics, dramatics, vacation clubs, and rainy-day ac- 
tivities—other essential features of a playground program. 

New schools can and ought to be planned so that the 
activities of the recreational department will not seriously 
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Is MUCH MoRE Sound Resistan 


THAN THE OLD STYLE 
SOLID FLUSH DOOR 


and exhaustive tests by Dr. Paul E. Sabine, one of the Nation’s foremost 

authorities on sound transmission and acoustics, conducted at the famous 
Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, proved conclusively that Flushwood is much 
more sound resistant than the old style solid flush door. 


Pane exhaust makes no claim of absolute resistance to sound but accurate 


Two views of the tests are shown below. 














(A) Photo showing test of Flushwood Door 
sound resistance by Doctor Paul E. Sabine in 
sound chamber of Riverbank Laboratories, 
Geneva. Organ is operated by observer seated 
in wood cabinet. (This prevents absorption 
of sound by observer’s clothing.) The time 
during which the sound remains audible is 
a measure of intensity of sound in the sound 


(B) Observer with stop watch chronometer, not- 
ing the time the sound from the sound cham- 
ber remains audible on the further side of 
the Flushwood door. The difference in the 
duration of audible sound with the observer 
—first in the sound chamber and then on 
the further side of the Flushwood door is a 
measure of the factor by which the sound in- 


Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington 


chamber. (See “‘B’’ to right.) tensity is reduced by the Flushwood Door. 


Other Important Features of Construction 


Sound resistance is not the only feature of Flushwood’s construction which 
has made it a favorite for every type of building where sound reduction is 
an important factor. 


There are many other features such as— 








Light weight—Low Cost—Sturdy Construction 
that assures no warping or twisting. 


New beauty for Flushwood can be made with 
different combinations of woods. 





Inlay furnished at no extra cost. 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities 
of this door for your own special requirements. 
A postal card to our nearest office will bring 
you complete information. 


WRITE for CATALOG 


Cleveland 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 


Detroit 
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interfere with the activities of the educational depart- 
ment, and many old schools can, at a small cost, be made 
adaptable to the use of both departments. 

People do not spend all of their leisure time in the so- 
called play activities; many prefer to spend part of it 
in study. Hence a community center should conduct 
classes in English, civics, Americanization work, and pro- 
mote clubs, such as literary and debating, all of which 
may be termed the educational activities of a community 
center. Bands, orchestras, choruses, and library reading 
have great recreational interests as well as educational 
values. 

The two rooms that contribute most to the success of 
a community center are the gymnasium and the audi- 
torium. Where both are impossible because of the cost, 
a combination gymnasium and auditorium is advisable. 

The public is more and more demanding a wider use 
of the school plant. There are cities where the wider 
usage is in operation, with no detrimental effects to the 
main purpose of the school education. 


Study Problems of Children 
Having Defective Vision 


Problems encountered in the education in public schools 
of children suffering from permanently defective vision 
are being studied in two courses at the University of 
Chicago. It said that the courses deal with administra- 
tive pedagogical and ocular problems, and are the first 
of an advanced series to be given by the school of educa- 
tion and the medical school of the university, primarily 
for graduate students who have had previous training in 
the field. 


Federal Indian Service Hampered 
by Lack of Funds 


The work of the Federal Indian Service in ministering 
to the needs of the Indian population is hampered by lack 
of appropriations, according to a summary of the re- 
port on Indian work made by the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research at the request of Hubert Work, the former 
Secretary of Interior. 

This comprehensive survey of the economic and social 
condition of the American Indians deals with the general 
policy for Indian affairs, health, education, general eco- 
nomic conditions, family and community life and the 
activities of women, the migrated Indians, the legal as- 
pects of the Indian problem, and missionary activities 
among the Indians. Because the full report is so volumi- 
nous, the chapter containing the general summary of 
findings and recommendations has been issued by itself 
in pamphlet form and may be obtained from the Insti- 
tute for Government Research. 

The purpose of the survey was to determine so far as 
possible what remains to be done to adjust the Indians 
to the present standards of civilization so that they may 
maintain themselves “according at least to a minimum 
standard of health and decency.” 

Among their recommendations for immediate action 


are additional appropriations to provide for the improve- 
ment of the diet of Indian children in boarding schools; 
the establishment of a division to plan and develop a 
broad educational program for the social and economic 
advancement of the Indians, and the employment of more 
medical specialists, personnel officers, and statisticians. 

A special emergency appropriation of $5,000,000 is also 
recommended for classification, salary standardization, 
and enlargement of the Indian Service personnel, and for 
public-health clinics and improvements in the schools. 


Growth of Physical Education 
Increases Needs 


Physical education in the public schools is in need of 
better teachers, more teachers, more space, and more 
time, according to a statement just made by Dr. James 
Frederick Rogers. Competitive games may influence 
character and ethics, Dr. Rogers says, but whether for 
good or bad depends to a large extent upon the physical 
education teachers. 

Whether the activities of this kind are beneficial or 
“educational” depends largely on the teacher. Such ex- 
ercises are in themselves by no means dead exercises for 
all pupils, and it must be remembered that games and 
athletics are a bore to not a few, especially to those who 
cannot excel in them. “We need, especially, teachers who 
are wise enough not to impose upon children physical 
activities for which they are unfitted, or any kind of 
physical activity upon children who are more in need 
of rest,” he states. 

“We need better teachers of physical education; we 
need more teachers; we need more space for physical 
education; we need more time for physical education, for 
the few minutes a day usually devoted to such activities 
can be described only as pitiful. We need opportunity 
after school, and on Saturday, and through the summer 
holidays. It all pays, for whatever ministers wisely to 
our instinctive human tendencies and needs ministers to 
health of mind and body, and health is the first objective 
in education,” he states in conclusion. 





Missouri Farm Boys Succeed 
Financially 


Farm boys in the rural high schools of Missouri are 
succeeding financially through the use of approved farm 
practices in the handling of their home projects in voca- 
tional agriculture, according to Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of 
the agricultural education service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Agriculture. 

A survey made in 111 schools, Dr. Lane says, shows 
that in addition to investment in crops, livestock, machin- 
ery, fertilizer, and land, 546 out of 3,084 boys had $37,- 
718.57 on deposit in checking accounts; 280 boys had 
$48,178.65 in savings accounts; and 167 boys had $145,- 
806.05 in stocks or bonds. The amount of the investment 
increases in proportion to the time spent in vocational 
courses. 
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The Qualifications 
You Demand 


Here are a few of many candidates avail- 
able through the Allied Professional Bu- 
reau. If you contemplate adding to your 
faculty, the experience and ability of these 
men and women will appeal to you. 


Sciences. Biology, Botany, and Chem- 
istry. Several assistant instructors in 
college laboratories. Wish high school 
or grades. Exceptional group. 

English. (a) A. B., Trinity; A. M., 
Harvard. 15 years’ experience. (b) 
A. B., B. E., Oxford, England. Woman 
14 years’ experience. 

Grades. Graduates from fine uni- 
versities and normal schools. 

Mathematics. B. S., M. S., University 
of California. 28. 

French and German. (a) A. B., A. M., 
now working for Ph. D. Woman 25. 


Write to us. We offer a thor- 
ough and competent service 
without charge, to all schools 
in need of an efficient type of 
personnel. 


Allied Professional Bureaus 
742 Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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For Picnics— 
Indoors and Out 


The sandwich hunger isn’t confined to 
people on an outing. It is likely to crop out 
almost anywhere in the summer time. A 
good supply of sandwich-spreads will for- 
tify the cafeteria, the restaurant, the in- 
stitution, against such demands—particu- 
larly if the brand is Edelweiss. 

Sandwiches—plain and toasted—are rap- 
idly growing in favor, the year round. The 
Edelweiss assortment of tasty sandwich- 
spreads is just the thing to stimulate and 
satisfy this demand. The finest of ingre- 
dients are combined with the utmost skill 
and care to give them a distinctive flavor 
that people like. 

Order 2n assortment and try them on 
your patrons. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at their reception. 


JoHN Sexton & Co. 


CHICAGO 























Any School Window 
| Mm Made Perfect 


Any steel or wooden window, 
Athey equipped, raises and low- 
ers smoothly and easily, yet is 
absolutely  draft-tight when 
closed. A large Chicago build- 
ing saved $3500 in coal the first 
year. The installation of Athey 
Weatherstrips cost $4900 and 
will last the life of the building. 






When cold air enters the win- 
dow, more fuel goes in the fire 
door. 


Athey Shades let in the light 
and eliminate the glare. Instant- 
ly adjustable to shade any part 
of the window. 


26 of the most 
modern recent 
buildings in 
Detroit are 
equipped with 


Athey Shades. 
Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weatherstrips and 
Athey Window Shades 





Send for latest 
Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6174 West 65th St., Chicago 


Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Canada 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. s# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. s# Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 














333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 
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Plan Open-Air Camps and Schools 
for Pupils 


Open-air schools for anemic and tubercular children 
and a camp for undernourished children are maintained 
by the board of public education of Philadelphia, and in 
a recent report, the division of physical and health edu- 
cation of the board recommends that provision be made 
to establish camps for all pupils in public schools “i 


in 
order that children who are normal may keep their 
health.” 





Wisconsin Offers Cultural Courses 
in Extension Center 


Cultural courses in philosophy, social science, history, 
languages and literature, art, biological and physical 
science, psychology, and home economics will be offered 
this fall by the University of Wisconsin in afternoon and 
evening classes at the new university extension center in 
Milwaukee. The courses are considered an experiment in 
adult education, and if the demand warrants similar 
courses will be offered in other centers of the state. 

The purpose is to provide the foundation of a liberal 
education for those who desire it. Although the courses 
will be on a college or university plane and will be taught 
by competent instructors they will carry no credit toward 
a degree; but for completion of ten semester courses, 
consisting of six of the courses named and four from 
certain university credit or other specified courses, a 
certificate in liberal education will be awarded. 

Credit from other institutions may be applied toward 
the requirements for a certificate. Persons working for 
a certificate will have special faculty advisers. 





College Radio Instruction Courses 
Show Increase 


Instruction by means of radio is becoming general with 
college and university extension divisions. This method, 
which usually supplements the textbook or other lesson 
material, involves the broadcasting by the institution of 
detailed information in regard to the lesson, outlining 
the main points and explaining the different passages. 
The student, after receiving the radio instruction and 
supplementing it by the study of textbooks or other ma- 
terial, writes out his lesson as in regular correspondence 
courses and sends it to the instructor in charge of the 
subject at the university. 

Some of the advantages of extension work by radio are: 
(1) It creates more interest and probably reaches many 
more people than does regular correspondence instruction; 
(2) it saves time required otherwise for transmitting the 
lesson by mail to the student; (3) it enables the in- 
structor to give whatever emphasis is needed by using the 
voice instead of the pen; (4) it enables the instructor to 
bring into his discussion more timely illustrations of the 
subject studied than is possible by correspondence courses 
alone. 


Sixty-five institutions report the use of radio either 
in giving lectures or in conducting other extension work. 

Correspondence students through the medium of the 
radio are the newest members in the household of the 
college and university extension family. Only a few 
years ago such a course of study given over the radio was 
not considered advisable. All that was broadcast by the 
universities at that time was a program of entertain- 
ment—music, a lecture, and the news of the university. 
That men and women could take a course for credit in 
such a manner was unthought of and beyond the plans of 
professors. After four years, courses are given by radio 
that reach from one state into many states and even to 
students in other countries. 





Honduras Censors Maps Showing 
Disputed Boundaries 


The use in the schools of Honduras of maps, atlases, 
and texts showing the boundaries of Honduras, unless 
they have been examined and approved by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, is prohibited by a recent executive 
decree, according to a report from the American Consul 
at La Ceiba, Honduras. 

The decree was issued after there had been found on 
sale in one of the commercial houses of La Ceiba maps 
of Central America, in which the Republic of Honduras 
appears with frontiers that are not considered by the gov- 
ernment in accord with its claimed territorial rights. 





New York City Adopts Minimum 
Spelling List 


A minimum spelling list of 2,500 words that pupils in 
elementary schools of New York City are expected to ac- 
quire as they progress from grade to grade, has been 
accepted by the board of education of the city. The list 
was prepared by the director of the bureau of reference, 
research, and statistics of the board, following a national 
survey of spelling lists used in leading school systems. 
The list will form a part of the revised course of study 
in spelling for elementary schools, soon to be recom- 
mended for adoption by the board of superintendents. 





Must Eliminate Confusion in 
Commercial Education 


Elimination of confusion between the _ social-science 
and vocational objectives of commercial education is es- 
sential to permanent progress in that field, according to 
J. O. Malott, specialist in commercial education. 

Responsibility for achievement in the field has been 
shifted to the making of a balance curriculum, he says. 
Mr. Malott declares that there is need for a better under- 
standing of the place of commercial education in the 
general education program. 

Many factors have contributed to the confusion be- 
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tween the social-science and vocational objectives. First, 
there is a need in the social sciences for more economic 
and business content. Second, in the selection of content 
for the commercial subjects it is necessary to begin 
where the social sciences cease. Adequate preparation 
for office and store positions requires considerably more 
content bordering on the social sciences than is ordinarily 
included in the core of those subjects. Preparation for 
commercial occupations requires the application of much 
of the social-science content to the performance of spe- 
cific duties. 

Third, there is much similarity between many of the 
vocational activities and those of every-day life. Some 
of the vocational content and common skills taught in 
the commercial subjects have every-day utilitarian and 
social values, but these values are incidental by-products 
due to the nature of preparation for commercial occupa- 
tions instead of arbitrary planning. It is obvious that the 
present problem of differentiating social-science content 
from the vocational content is fully as important for the 
social sciences as for commercial education. A solution 
of the problem is essential to permanent progress in com- 
mercial education. 





Indian School System Needs 
Better Personnel 


The American Indian needs education that is less insti- 
tutional than that which he at present is getting, and 
which will tend to develop his initiative, according to 
the report of the Institute for Government Research, 
which recently made a survey of conditions among Ameri- 
can Indians. 

The American Indian is capable of acquiring an educa- 
tion that, under proper conditions, will convert him into 
a useful and productive citizen. The boarding school should 
be played down and the day school that he can attend 
while at home should be further developed. 

The great need of the Federal Indian school system is 
a marked improvement in the personnel. Because of the 
low salaries and the unfavorable working conditions, the 
Indian Service has, as a rule, been unable to attract the 
best of the younger teachers. Although it has some good 
teachers, the general level is below that in the schools of 
progressive white communities. Low salaries have made 
it necessary for the Indian Service to adopt low entrance 
qualifications. 


Alabama Trains Blind 
for Industry 


A special service to train blind men and women for 
positions in industry has been established by the state 
department of education of Alabama. Recent legislation 
provides for such service to reach blind persons who have 
not otherwise been provided for by the state. 

The training will be given through the rehabilitation 
service of the division of vocational education. Institu- 
tions for the employment of blind persons have been 
established in Birmingham and Mobile. 


Philadelphia Promotes Saturday 
Wanderlust Walks 


Wanderlust walks on Saturday afternoons are pro- 
moted by the division of physical and health education of 
the board of public education, Philadelphia, according to 
an announcement. The walks were originally organized 
for the benefit of teachers in public schools of the city, 
but are now conducted by a voluntary committee of thirty- 
four leaders under the classification of extension health 
work. A printed program of walks is distributed to give 
detailed information concerning the weekly trips. During 
the last year forty-seven walks were conducted with a 
total attendance of 1,467 persons. 





Western Reserve Provides Nature 
Guide School 


Professional training for nature guides has been pro- 
vided in a nature guide school established by the Senior 
Teachers College of Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland School of Education. 

The school is located at Western Reserve Academy, 
Hudson, Ohio, at the northern end of the Alleghenies, 
where students have access to thirty-one acres of wooded 
campus and 500 acres of farm land and forest. The 
school is intended primarily for the professional training 
of teachers in public schools of Cleveland, but others, 
both men and women, are accepted as students. 

For satisfactory completion of the work in the course 
of study, credit is allowed toward an Ohio State teacher’s 
certificate, and toward the degree of bachelor in educa- 
tion. Training is expected to fit students specifically for 
positions as playground leaders, scout and campfire 
naturalists, nature counsellors in summer camps, nature 
park guides, and related positions. 





Chicago Launches Fifty Million 
Dollar Building Program 


The launching of a fifty million dollar school building 
program, the largest ever undertaken in Chicago public 
schools, which will accommodate, when completed in 1929, 
70,000 additional children, was recently announced by 
H. W. Caldwell, president of the board of education of 
Chicago. First steps toward carrying out this program 
were taken when bids were advertised on five junior high 
schools to cost approximately $2,000,000 each, and four 
elementary schools to cost $700,000 each. 

The entire program includes twenty-seven buildings as 
follows: Elementary schools, twelve; junior high schools, 
eight; senior high schools, five; and schools for cripples, 
two. Besides these buildings, additions to twenty-nine 
other schools are provided. 

Facilities will be provided for the following numbers 
of pupils in the various types of buildings: Elementary 
schools, 18,000 pupils; junior high schools, 20,000; senior 
high schools, 17,500; additions to existing buildings, 13,- 
000; and schools for cripples, 2,000. 
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NO FATALITIES 


at this school fire 











Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow cannot 
deter the safe exit of children and teachers from 
the second or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, 
when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, cannot 
happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire Escapes. 
There is no danger of crowding, the children becoming 
frightened into jumping or falling by accident, as is pos- 
sible with other types. 


Write for details and specifications and list 
of schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 
1861 Conway Bldg. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. CHICAGO 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 





















































New Speed Lathe! 


The new Union Speed Lathe manufactured by Gail- 
meyer & Livingston Company is the most advanced 
lathe ever offered to schools. Students can operate 
this new lathe with much greater accuracy, doing 
better work. There are many desirable features 
about this new machine. May we give you complete 
information? Built in three sizes in single speed 
and multiple speed. 


Woodworking Machines for Every 
School Purpose 


Gallmeyer & Livingston Company manufacture wood- 
working machines that are especially adapted for school 
use. Our engineers are constantly studying school 
needs, with the result that no other machines on the 
market offer the advantages you will find in Gallmeyer 
& Livingston Union Machines. By all means get the 
Gallmeyer & Livingston catalog before you decide on 
any machine. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Motion Pictures 
can help you in your work. 


O stimulate and arouse interest—use 

motion pictures in your work. Thou- 
sands of schools are now using motion 
pictures and profiting by the results 
they bring. 





We have prepared a well illustrated 
pamphlet which gives viewpoints from prom- 
inent educators in all sections of the coun- 
try; tells where interesting educational pic- 
tures may be obtained; the many uses of 
motion pictures in the school; methods for 
financing motion pictures in your own school. 


This book will be sent to you on request, 
free of charge. Also gives complete informa- 
tion about the famous Acme Motion Picture 
Projector and how you ean secure a free 
demonstration in your own school. Mail the 
coupon today. No obligation. 


Acme Division 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold Street New York City 
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Dr. KENDALL SIEBERT TESH, assistant professor of 
chemistry, University of Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
head of the newly organized Junior College of the uni- 
versity, which will open in the fall at Uniontown, Pa. 


H. E. ZUEBER, superintendent of schools, Osborn, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of schools, Nelsonville, 
Ohio. 


H. FRANKLIN NORTON, principal of the Central School, 
Milford, Mass., has resigned and has been succeeded by 
RICHARD S. BURNAP, who was principal of the Woodbury 
School, Woodbury, Conn. 


WALTER D. TRAUTMAN, professor of German at Western 
Reserve University, has been appointed dean of Adelbert 
College, succeeding A. C. JAMES, resigned. 


L. H. CHENOWETH, pricipal of the South Charleston 
High School, South Charleston, Ohio, has been named 
superintendent of schools, South Charleston, succeeding 
J. A. OPppy, resigned. 


WILLIAM D. Power has been named principal of the 


new Arlington Junior High School, Arlington, Mass., 
which will open in September. 
S. C. FRANK, superintendent of schools, Braceville, 


Ohio, has been named superintendent of schools, Mount 
Sterling, Ohio. 


RICHARD A. JENSEN has been appointed principal of the 
Schenevus High School, Schenevus, N. Y., succeeding 
A. HERBERT CAMPBELL 


OrvVEL C. WEST has been appointed principal of the 
Hillsboro High School, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


Burtis A. WHITTAKER, supervising principal of the 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., for the past 
fourteen years, has resigned. 


Harry Hopson, superintendent of schools, Clinton 
County, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


H. FuNK has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Cedarville, Ohio. 


D. H. PATTON, superintendent of schools, Highland 
County, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Clinton County, Ohio, succeeding Harry Hopson. 


PAUL E. CROMER, assistant principal of the Parker 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, has been named principal of 
the new Lincoln Junior High School, Dayton. 


J. ELLIis SHipe, formerly principal of the Willshire 
High School, Willshire, Ohio, has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


C. H. WILLIAMS, superintendent of schools, Port Wil- 
liam, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Highland County, Ohio, succeeding D. H. Patron. 


MARGUERITE MARQUART has resigned as principal of the 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts, Newark, N. J. 


Pror. JOHN MONCURE has been appointed president of 
the Maryland College for Women, Lutherville, Md. 


Puiuip E. Barrp has been appointed principal of the 
Fostoria High School, Fostoria, Ohio. 


Dr. G. I. CHRISTIE, director of the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Purdue University, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ontario Agricultural College, succeeding Dr. 
J. B. REYNOLDS. 


Rev. Dr. C. R. Myers, president of the Hartwick Semi- 
nary, Oneonta, N. Y., has been chosen president of 
Hartwick College, Oneonta. 


ELIZABETH CARTER has been appointed principal of the 
Talbotton Consolidated High School, Talbotton, Ga., suc- 
ceeding Pror. MARVIN RIVERS, resigned. 


ALVAH O. RING has been elected principal of the Grove- 
land High School, Haverhill, Mass., succeeding CHARLES 
B. LAMB, resigned. 


R. M. EYMAN, superintendent of schools, Pleasantville, 
Ohio, has been elected superintendent of schools, Fair- 
field County, Ohio, succeeding J. F. BEMILLER. 


HARLAN M. BISBEE has resigned as principal of the 
Robinson Seminary, Exeter, N. H., to become professor 
of education, University of New Hampshire. 


Rusy HASCALL, principal of the Vassar High School, 
Vassar, Mich., for the past eight years, died recently. 


L. V. RUNYAN, assistant county superintendent of 
schools, Clinton County, Ohio, has been named superin- 
tendent of schools, Sabina, Ohio. 


Dr. JOSEPH EUGENE Rowe, head of the department of 
mathematics and director of extension in the College of 
William and Mary, has been chosen president of the 
Clarkson Memorial Institute of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. Y., succeeding Dr. JOHN P. BROOKS, resigned. 


R. H. LIcKING, assistant principal of the Kewaunee 
High School, Kewaunee, Wis., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Kewaunee, succeeding W. F. 
KRUSCHKE. 


ORVILLE C. STALEY, principal of the Grove Street School, 
Irvington, N. J., has resigned. 


RALPH BEAUMONT, principal of the Pine Bush High 
School, Pine Bush, N. Y., has resigned. 


Cuay P. Kour has been appointed principal of the 
Winfield School, New Philadelphia, Ohio, succeeding R. A. 
CUSTER, resigned. 


O. F. Dietz has been appointed principal of the Paines- 
ville High School, Painesville, Ohio. 
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HAS NO 


NOISE fatnos 


Modern schools are now taking every precaution 
to rid class rooms of unnecessary distracting 
noises. Send for interesting engineering data. 


Colleges 

Gymnasiums 

Hospitals 

, Theatres 
Churches 

Clubs 

Office Bldgs. 

Lodges 





CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


The isolation of sound waves by the 
Stevens method is a proven engineering 
success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 
ings and floors with any one or a com- 
bination of sound absorbing products, 


Hundreds 
of the most 
modern 


; : has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 
building . problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 
notse-PTO- vices and scientifically proved meth 
tected with which include necessary changes in 

—— ee a x... —_— — 

even the operation of bowling alleys be- 
STEVENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 
Sound-Proof ered an impossible combination. 

* . Our engineering department will 
Engineering cheerfully advise with you, 


without the least 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


obligation. 


{ 


B 


ONE of our architect 


friends, with a turn for fig- 


ures, has estimated that, nearly 
every day, half a million school 

ildren exercise on gymnasium 
floors anchored over concrete 


with Bull Dog Th In build- 


the Clifton Park High School 
at timore, five thousand Bull 
oor Clips were 
or the w floors. 
Write for samples, instal- 
lation charts and cost da- 
ta to complete your 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. 
108 North First Ave., 
Winterset, Iowa, U.S. A. 


Distributors in principal cities 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 


ULL DOG Floor Clips 
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They Bring 
School 























Doors Under Control 


This special school hardware 
by McKinney consists of a 
hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 
the place of a metal iatch; 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- 
ing as a cushion. 

The Noiseless Roller Catch 


requires no knob to retract the 
bolt to open the door. A push 
on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 
an ideal safeguard against fire 
and panic dangers. Write for 
details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 


(friction control} 











HINGES 

















Checkup 


—your cleaning costs 
may be higher than you think! 


cost of cleaning material is a part of your 
total cost of cleaning, to be sure. But 
only a part. Other things have to be consid- 
ered, too—such factors as the cost of usin 

the material—labor costs—and the amount o 

cleaning a given quantity will do. 


In hundreds of schools, where cleaning costs 
are figured in this way, Oakite is the standard 
material for all cleaning because it provides 
the greatest economy in actual use. 


Powerful, with each of its tiny grains loaded 
with cleaning energy, Oakite does more work, 
And cleaning is so much easier! Less scrub- 
bing is necessary—rinsing is speedier—and as 
a result, labor consumption is lower. 


Perhaps your cleaning costs can be reduced. 
Our Service Man will call and help you make 
a test any time you say the word. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ae Methods 




































The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





Yorke P. RHOopEs, principal of the Neptune High 
School, Neptune, N. J., for the past three years, has 
resigned. 


G. L. ASHBURN, principal of the Bryan Street High 
School, Dallas, Texas, has been appointed principal of 
the new Woodrow Wilson High School, Dallas. 


NoRMAN H. SMITH, formerly vice-principal of the 
Wicomico High School, Wicomico, Md., has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Hebron High School, Hebron, Md. 


CLIFTON O. PAGE of the Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., has been chosen to succeed James T. 
Barrett, who recently resigned as headmaster, Boys 
Preparatory School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pror. Lucius LAMAR has been appointed principal of 
the Fitzgerald High School, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


W. R. Hutt has been appointed principal of the 
Fillmore Union High School, Fillmore, Calif., succeeding 
J. B. Ey. 


Pror. J. H. Howe, principal of the Lamar County 
High School, Vernon, Ala., has resigned. 


G. A. SouTHwick has been appointed superintendent 
of schools, Mt. Victory, Ohio, succeeding O. M. WISE- 
MAN, resigned. 
of the 


HELEN I. BRADLEY, principal Irving School, 


Derby, Conn., has resigned. 


M. J. HARKNESS, vice-principal of the Coachella Valley 
Union High School, Coachella Valley, Calif., has been 
appointed principal of the Victor Valley High School, 
Victorville, Calif., succeeding FRED M. POWELL, resigned. 


GEORGE COLLEN has been appointed principal of 
Virginia Junior College, Roanoke, Va., succeeding Mrs. 
JULIA A. CULLER. 


CLAUDE M. HENRY of South Dakota has been reap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to be a member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education for a term of 
three years, beginning July 17, 1928. 


J. R. CLEMENTS has been appointed principal of 
the Sulligent High School, Sulligent, Ala., succeeding 
W. D. NEWMAN. 


A. L. KEENEY, superintendent of schools, Byron, Wyo., 
for the past two years, has resigned. 


JAMES H. DICK, principal of the Mohegan Modern 
School, Peekskill, N. Y., has resigned to become head 
of the Modern School, Stelton, N. J. 


Howarp A. KINHART, principal of the Pocomoke High 
School, Worcester County, Md., has been appointed 
principal of the Annapolis High School, Annapolis, Md., 
succeeding LouIsE W. LINTHICUM, who will become prin- 
cipal of the Arundel High School, Millersville, Md. 


H. M. Tarpy, superintendent of schools, Glenrock, Wyo., 
has resigned. 


J. T. KING, principal of the McMechen School, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., for the past thirty-seven years, has resigned. 


Mrs. Mary A. MONROE, principal of the Lincoln School, 
Spokane, Wash., for the past thirty-nine years, has ten- 
dered her resignation. 


Pror. A. S. Scott, principal of the Pickens County 
High School, Reform, Ala., recently resigned to become 
principal of the Fayette County High School, Fayette, 
Ala. 


KENNETH HOoE has 
Homer school, Homer, III. 


been elected principal of the 


LEON C. HIGH has been appointed principal of the 
new Teaneck High School, Hackensack, N. J., which will 
open in September. 


JOHN T. SYMONS has been appointed 
of schools, Coldwater, Mich. 


superintendent 


Dr. J. D. FALLS, principal of the Ashland Senior High 
School, Ashland, Ky., for the past five years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Ashland. 


ERNEST D. JACKMAN, principal of the Dalton High 
School, Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned. 


Pror. C. A. MASSEY, principal of the Wayne County 
Agricultural High School, Waynesboro, Miss., has re- 
signed to become principal of the Pachuta High School, 
Pachuta, Miss. 


WALLACE L. ERNHOLT, superintendent of schools, Tiro, 


Ohio, has been appointed superintendent of schools, Carey, 
Ohio. 


W. R. LEcRON, dean of the Swarthmore Preparatory 
School, Swarthmore, Pa., has been appointed head of 
the York Collegiate Institute, York, Pa., succeeding 
Dr. C. H. EHRENFELD. 


ERNEST MARSCHALL, formerly principal of the Riverton 
High School, Riverton, Wyo., has been elected principal 
»f the Powell High School, Powell, Wyo. 


EARL V. O’DONNELL has been appointed principal of 
the Williamstown High School, Williamstown, W. Va. 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD has resigned as_ president 
of the Michigan State College, and has been succeeded 
by DEAN RoserTt S. SHaw. 


RALPH E. ROBBINS, principal of the South Gardiner 
School, Gardiner, Me., for the past three years, has re- 
signed. 


Mrs. ELMER KREBERNIC has been elected principal of 
the Shiloh school, Shiloh, N. J. 
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The 
Bellevue-Stratford 


PHILADELPHIA 


The choice of discriminating 
Philadelphians and particular 


travelers. 


Famous for its courteous serv- 
ice and homelike’ environ- 


ment. 
Centrally located 
BROAD at WALNUT 
J. M. Robinson, Manager 


Affiliated Hotels 


Waldorf-Astoria New Willard 
New York Washington, D. 


Cc. 


|| PETERSON 


| Laboratory and Library Furniture 


A PETERSON INSTALLATION will meet 
the requirements of your laboratory and li- 
brary for years to come. We will gladly sub- 
mit floor plans and specifications—just send 
a request to our FREE SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT. 











NO. 1135. STUDENT’S BIOLOGY TABLE 


This table serves a dual purpose of laboratory 
and recitation table where students may face one 
way. Its dual purpose effects a conservation of 
Space, 
Write for Laboratory Catalog No. 14-H. 
Library Catalog No. 15-H. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 




















The U-21 


HE U-21 is a late development in sin- 

gle spindle boring machines. It is dif- 
ferent—improved—better adapted to meet 
modern conditions. It is a light machine 
but of much more massive and rigid con- 
struction than others so that it will han- 
dle much heavier stock than is ordinarily 
assigned to a light machine. It is there- 
fore better adapted to all school needs 
than any other borer of its type. 


Refinement in design and construction is 
noted in every detail. Note the rigid, 
massive base and column. Also that foot 
treadle is adjusted conveniently on the 
outside of the base. A hand crank, actu- 
ating an acme threaded screw, gives table 
adjustment to a thousandth of an inch if 
necessary. Ask for the illustrated bulletin 
giving all the superior details of its 
construction. 


Train Your Students Today on Machines 
They Will Use Tomorrow 


YATES-AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Educational Department 
BELOIT, WIS. 








Is Unexcelled 


for School Use 


Vertical Adjustment to ta- 
ble by hand crank through 


Acme threaded screw. 


Does End or Edge 


Boring. 


Fence adjustable 
to any angle on 
table. 


Foot Treadle eas- 
ily adjusted to suit 
any operator. 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





CHARLES M. KING, principal of the Springfield Junior 
High School, Springfield, Mass., for the past five years, 
has resigned and will become headmaster of the Pem- 
broke School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lewis E. BUELL has been elected principal of the Nel- 
sonville High School, Nelsonville, Ohio. 


AnGus I. MEssIcK, principal of the Jasonville High 
School, Jasonville, Ind., has been elected principal of the 
French Lick High School, French Lick, Ind., succeeding 
CLEOPHAS F. HENDERSON, resigned. 


Harry A. GROVE has been elected supervising principal 
of schools, Greencastle, Pa., succeeding REV. W. MORGAN 
Cross, resigned. 

R. L. MARCHMAN has been elected principal of the 
Punta Gorda High School, Punta Gorda, Fla. 


Rev. Dr. F. Boyp EDWARDS has resigned as headmaster 
of the Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., and JAMES I. WENDELL, 
assistant headmaster, has been appointed acting head. 


EpwIN E. Hiactns has been elected principal of the 
Gallipolis High School, Gallipolis, Ohio. 


ARTHUR W. FULTON has been appointed principal of 
the Lincoln School, Kenilworth, N. Y., succeeding Mrs. 
T. W. HAUSAUER. 


CLINTON S. BASSETT has been appointed principal of 
the New Market High School, New Market, N. J. 


FRANK L. EVERSULL, principal of the Woodbridge 
School, St. Louis, for the past six years, has been named 
principal of the new East St. Louis Junior and Senior 
High School, East St. Louis, Il. 


Pror. W. J. BROWN, principal of the Kirksville High 
School, Kirksville, Mo., has resigned. 


GEoRGE A. FROBERGER, principal of the Warren High 
School, Warren, Me., for the past two years, has been 
elected principal of the Hallowell High School, Hallowell, 
Me., succeeding JOSEPH E. BLAISDELL, who was elected 
principal of the Rockland High School, Rockland, Me. 


» RAYMOND W. ARNOLD has been appointed principal of 
the new Roosevelt School, Kenmore, N. Y., which will be 
opened in September. 


WILLIAM H. TuRNEY has been appointed principal of 
the Julia Landon High School, Jacksonville, Fla., suc- 
ceeding ROBERT C. MARSHALL. 


CLEOPHAS F. HENDERSON, principal of the French Lick 
High School, French Lick, Ind., has been elected principal 
of the Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, Ind., succeed- 
ing E. N. BRINDLEY, resigned. 


RAYMOND E. PINKHAM, principal of the West Orange 
Junior High School, West Orange, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal, Weehawken, N. J. 


JEAN P. BootH has been appointed principal of the 
Kinston High School, Kinston, N. C. 


GEORGE RHODES has been appointed principal of the 
Millville High School, Millville, N. J., succeeding Max 
BRUNSTETTER, resigned. 


PAuL W. OVERMAN, principal of the Wayne School, 


. Union City, Ind., has been appointed principal of the 


Columbia City High School, Columbia City, Ind. 


NEIL M. Goon, principal of the Somerset School, Somer- 
set, Ind., has been appointed principal of the Wabash 
Junior High School, Wabash, Ind. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SCHEE ROBNETT has been named dean 
of women at Northwestern University, succeeding Mrs. 
WINIFRED G. RICHARDSON, resigned. 


JAMES C. Cox has been named principal of the Sher- 
rard High School, Sherrard, W. Va., succeeding E. E. 
STUTZMAN. 


ROBERT C. MARSHALL, principal of the Julia Landon 
High School, Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, 
succeeding E. L. LOUNSBURY, who was appointed principal 
of the Central Riverside School, Jacksonville. 


IRA BAUMGARTNER, superintendent of schools, Dola, 
Ohio, has been appointed superintendent of schools, Mon- 
clova, Ohio. 


Harry A. TITCOMB has been appointed principal of the 
Neptune High School, Neptune, N. J. 


Pror. A. SELTZER has been elected principal of the St. 
Clair High School, St. Clair, Pa., succeeding CHARLES 
R. BircH, who was appointed superintendent of schools, 
St. Clair. 


Quincy G. VINCENT, principal of the Farrell Junior- 
Senior High School, Farrell, Pa., has been appointed 
superintendent of schools, Ford City, Pa., succeeding 
R. D. WELCH, who resigned to become superintendent of 
schools, Kane, Pa. 


Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, senior burgess in Parliament for 
the University of Cambridge, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, succeeding 
Rev. C. A. E. PoLiock. 


Dr. MERVIN GRANT FULLER, dean of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., has been chosen president of the college, 
succeeding Dr. JAMES H. MorGAN, who recently tendered 
his resignation. 


L. E. GRABER, principal of the LeMars High School, 
LeMars, Iowa, for the past three years, has resigned. 


CHARLES G. FRASER, principal of the Charles G. Fraser 
School, Toronto, Ont., for the past twenty years, has 
retired after serving fifty years in the schools of the 
province. 
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Dispose of All School Rubbish 
and Litter in a Quick, 
Easy and Safe Way 




















ARD-BO 
Incinerator 


A compact, inexpensive, efficient, portable 
incinerator that can be placed anywhere 
on the grounds making disposal of refuse 
of all kinds a clean, safe, swift task. Con- 
structed of heavy Wilder steel, aluminum 
color, non-rusting. The patented perfor- 
ated inner flue produces a down draft re- 
sulting in downward burning — hence no 
objectionable smoke or odors. Hundreds 
in use by schools, colleges, Universities, 
etc. 





SPARK PROOF 


Burns anything burnable. 

Contents always out of sight. 

No fire visible during burning. 

Not affected by wind, rain, or snow. 
Requires no attention during burning. 
Nothing to get out of order. 


Made in 1, 3, 6, and 10 bushel capacities. 


Send for full details and low prices. 


YARD-BOY INCINERATOR CO. 
10 East Huron Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Door That Waits 





for the touch of a hand when 
’ silence and attention are 
2 — vital. 
ik] 

















| SK a school teacher how 
many distractions the 
average child reacts to. 
Mention the slam of a door. 
She can visualize the situa- 
tion for you... Mid-after- 
noon... Pupils inclined to 
restlessness ... Held to at- 
tention... Bang! ... Forty 
heads turn... Attention 
wavers ... Seconds lost . 

No longer at the mercy of 
every breeze, doors with 
“Rixson-Friction” protection 
stand ajar, or wide open just 
as desired, and stay there, 
without stops or holders. 
The boy in a hurry cannot 
make them slam. 

This hinge is designed 
on the simple principle of 
the brakeband. The center 

knuckle has a flat extension 
| which passes around 
the pin, and screws 
are threaded into 
this extension. The 
friction is applied 
by turning these 
screws. There is a 
perforated sleeve 
surrounding the pin; 
the perforations re- 
tain the grease 
which serves as a 
lubricant to elimi- 
nate all _ possible 
chance of noise. 

Write for detailed 
description and list 
of outstanding in- 
stallations. 
































e© 


far more friction 
surface than any 
other type 



































iia No. 85 Loose-Pin Type 


Friction Hinge 
THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TT 























Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks Friction Hinges Casement — 
Floor Checks, Single Adjustable Ball Hinges Casement Hinges 

& Double Acting Concealed Transom Op- Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Olive Knuckle Hinges erators Door Stays and Holders 
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$2.00 to $5.00 


Featuring— 


Central Location 
Large Comfortable Rooms 
Spacious Lobby 


| Marble Coffee Shop 


TABLE D’HOTE 
| Lunch 
Te «6 «5 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 











SANISTEEL 
Movable Chair 
Desks 


FOR LESS MONEY 
THAN THE 
OLD STYLE 


ED Sbcaicadnin $4.95 
BRGGiGM ......cee 4.80 
ree 4.65 





We produced the first steel desk and other 
school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 
products are still in the lead for sanitation and 
correct posture. 


For 
First Aid 
and 
Hospital 
Room. 


Send for 
Cata- 
logue. 


COLUMBIA Stes 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CA@L oO 


| 






















Penn Charter School, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. Zantzinger, 
Borie and Medary, Archi- 
tects, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Roddis Flush Doors 


Preferredfor Schools 





HE unusual fire-re- 

sistant, sound-proof 
and sanitary features 
of Roddis Flush Doors cause 
them to be specified by lead- 
ing architects for modern 
school buildings. 


Roddis Flush Doors are sup- 
plied in any finish veneer. 
All have the solid white pine 
core and hardwood edge strips at 
top, bottom and sides to protect 
the softwood core from moisture. 
Two cressbands and two surface 
veneers cover the solid core. Write 
for catalog and full information. 


RODDIS DOORS | 


RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER COMPANY 
126 Fourth Street Marshfield, Wisconsin 
Distributors in all Principal Cities 

















SEDGWICK 


DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 


ELEVATORS 


The new Sedgwick 
Type “FDCG" Geared 
Automatic Brake Dumb 
Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 
five to seventy-five 
pounds and _ occasional 
loads up to two hundred 
pounds. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 
are suitable for other re- 
quirements. 








Write for New Catalog 
and Consult our Service 
Department. 





Type “F D C G” 


Sedgwick Machine Works 


165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Elevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Ete. 
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If Rattling Chairs 
Annoy You— 


You will be interested in 
CLINCHER CUSHION 
CHAIR TIPS. They elimi- 
nate noise effectively and eco- 
nomically. Save your chairs, 
your floors, and your nerves. 


A line from you will bring you samples 
without obligation. 





+ 





Clincher Cushion Chair Tip Co. 
Box 295, Fullerton, Calif. 


BY ACTING NOW 
You Can Have a 


Wayne Steel Sectional 
Grandstand 


On Your Athletic Field 
When School Reopens In 
The Fall 


Don’t wait until shortly before 
your opening game. 


Write now, for prices and catalog. 


Wayne [ron Works 


Lincoln Highway & Pembroke Avenue, 
Wayne, Pa. 


Representatives in: 
Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indian- 


apolis; Lansing, Mich.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Kansas City. 














SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


220 SOLUBLE 





IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
DEPT. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 


Name 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 




















Front and 
Back 


in the 
Middle 


tends from cover to cover—not merely from the first to the last page of the 


ik complete service of such publications as The NATION’S SCHOOLS ex- 


editorial text. 


In the front and back—the advertising pages—are the mes- 


sages of industry, broadcasting each month important information that has bearing 
on the development and betterment of school facilities. Here school administrators 
receive a value equal in the most part to the editorial pages, for here they are put 
in regular and constant touch with all progress that concerns the physical makeup 


of the school. 


For example, the following paragraphs, quoted from advertisements 


in this issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, tell us that: 


“In keeping with the modern trend in school 
architecture and decoration, your dormitories 
and bedrooms may now include furniture that 
confers an atmosphere of homelike comfort, of 
warm personal welcome ... in cheerful color 
combinations, or in exact reproductions of fine 
hardwoods.” 


“Ask a school teacher how many distractions 
the average child reacts to. Mention the slam 
of a door. She can visualize the situation for 
you... Mid-afternoon ... Pupils inclined to 
restlessness ... Held to attention... Bang! 
... Forty heads turn... Attention wavers 

. Seconds lost .. .” 


“To stimulate and arouse interest—use mo- 
tion pictures in your work. Thousands of 
schools are now using motion pictures and 
profiting by the results they bring.” 


“It is evidence, also, of the growing recog- 
nition—in public institutions and business estab- 


lishments that cleanliness is a profitable factor 
of service—and that ‘cleanliness begins with 
clean floors.’ ...In schools ‘clean’ enough’ 
floors should not be tolerated—floors must be 
clean.” 


“Cost of cleaning material is a part of your 
total cost of cleaning, to be sure. But only a 
part. Other things have to be considered, too 
—such factors as the cost of using the ma- 
terial—labor costs—and the amount of cleaning 
a given quantity will do.” 


“This sound-quieting makes it much easier 
for students to concentrate—saves them from 
the mental slowdown that comes from fatigued 
nerves.” 


“The effect of this exclusive process—unlike 
a mere surface coat or veneer—is to penetrate 
and seal every tiny pore of the linoleum, pro- 
ducing a unique, soil-proof super-finish which 
prevents the absorption of dirt and liquids.” 


as well as 


Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 
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Whale-bone-ite’s inner construction. Lam- 
inated, alternating grain, hardwood core makes 
the Whale-bone-ite Seat proof against split- 
ting, warping or cracking. Every Whale-bone- 
ite Seat is guaranteed for the life of the 
building. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat costs no more than 
the cheapest composition closet seat. This is 
a fact every architect and building operator should know. 

Why pay the same and miss out on the better construction, 
the exclusive improvements, that have made the Whale-bone- 
ite Seat known everywhere as the world’s finest closec seat? 








The Whale-bone-ite Seat is one piece ... molded when 
soft into shape around a core of alternating-grain layers of 
hardwood. It has no cracks or joints to harbor germs. No 
thin veneered surface to wear through. Easy to clean, non- 
inflammable, its beautiful surface will last a lifetime. 















Albany Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Kansas City 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Denver Harrisburg Los Angeles 
Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Des Moines Houston El Paso 





For free cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat, address Dept. 273, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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You Pay No More to 


get these important features 


(2) The new Whale-bone-ite Hinge. Makes both seat 
and hinge one unbreakable, solidified unit, impervi- 
ous to moisture, absolutely non corrosive. No other 
closet seat offers you this hinge. 













The new Whale-bone-ite hinge on this famous closet seat 
is molded in one operation as an integral part of the seat. 
Reinforced by a metal, die-cast, one-piece insert, it is covered 
with highly-polished Whale-bone-ite having the same 
strength and finish as the surface of the seat. Any model of 
Whale-bone-ite Seat may be obtained with this new hinge. 


When you select a closet seat, insist on getting the 
genuine Whale-bone-ite. Refuse imitations. Only a Whale- 
bone-ite Seat is “like Whale-bone-ite.” 


WHALE-BONE-ITE seat 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLEN DER COM PANY:CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Tampa Ottawa 
New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle Washington Toronto 
New York Richmond St. Louis Montreal Havana 
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MAINTENANCE COSTS 
AND SAFETY DEMAND 
WALLS BUILT THIS WAY 


| Scoot BOARDS the country over now favor walls built on Metal Lath. For ex- 
ample, a wall plastered on MILCoR Stay-Rib Metal Lath, reinforced and protected 
at both the inner and outer corners, has been accorded a one-hour rating by 


the Underwriters Laboratories ... This minimizes the fire hazard, reduces 
insurance rates and protects children’s lives. Then too, walls built this 
way never crack and-fall to pieces ... Maintenance costs are saved. 
Patented features also effect considerable savings in erection costs. 














WALLs in the Shreveport high school Ny Pepa ty re : 
building here illustrated are protected | cies: 

with Milcor Firesafe Sheet Metal Prod- 
ucts. Edw. F. Netld was the architect 
and T. Balf the plastering contractor. 
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* 
THE illustration above shows a wall 
| corner with section cut away. Note the 
expansion wing of the protecting corner 
bead and the reinforcing ribs of the 
Stay-Rib Metal Lath. These patented 
features permit a perfect plaster bond 
and are found onlyin Milcor products. 


A valuable data book on Firesafe Wall 
Construction will be sent without cost to 
School Board Members, Superintendents, 
Architects, Engineers or Contractors... write 


/MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Chicago, Il. Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 
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fk Soap Solids 
all that Counts? 


No: And Yet many people believe it. 
But consider the two bars of soap illustrated above. 
The large bar of laundry soap costs 5c. The 
small bar costs 10c. For one-fourth the quantity 
of soap, you willingly pay twice as much. Why? 
Because the quality of the toilet soap is much bet- 
ter suited for use on the human skin than the 
laundry soap which is strongly alkaline and made 
from the cheapest ingredients. Don’t be satisfied 
merely to know the percentage of soap solids for 


Mality CF SOAP soLips / 
ly COUNTS TOO... 
How the soap is made and whether the 
soap solids are made from the finest ingredients 
has much to do with your satisfaction in the use 
of a liquid toilet soap. In Liqua-San the soap 
content is guaranteed in writing on every contain- 
er, but your best guarantee is the Laboratory 
Method of Manufacture from the finest obtain- 
able ingredients which assures that soothing 
quality, rich lather, quick cleansing properties. 


Write today for more information about 


LIQUA-SAN 


The Pure Liquid Toilet Seap 


The Huntin&ton Laboratories 


NCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana 


\ 
j 


i 


( 
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HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


Liqua-San is made from the fi- 
nest obtainable edible cocoanut oil 
The raw 


materials are chemicallytested and 


and American potash, 


balanced in the manufacture and 
the cooking process is carefully 
controlled to give an absolutely 
neutral, perfect liquid Soap. The 
glycerine content is not removed, 


Liqua-San is never rancid nor 
alkaline, never thin or watery. It 
is absolutely uniform because it is 
made by the laboratory method 
which assures standardized quality, 


You save the difference between 
cheap soap and Liqua-San in 
freight alone when you buy concen- 
trated Liqua-San,. If you must thin 
it, water is practically free, so don’t 
pay freight on it. It is more satis- 
factory however, to use Liqua-San 
“T”’ or ’°M”’ just as it is manufac- 
tured, for just a few drops makes 
mountains of lather and it isn’t 
wasted as much as a thin soap 


would be. 


Liquid Soap- 


Liqua-San *‘C’’, the concentrate 
ed form isthe soapto buy when you 
wish to make your own soap solu- 
tions for it is easily handled and 
savestime, You can make soap at 
any price by diluting Liqua-San 
“C”? to your own formula and yet 
have a better soap than you can 
possibly buy if you buy on price 
in the beginning. 


You'll say ‘‘That’s the 
first Real Liquid Soap I 
ever used!’’ 


LIQUA SAN 


< 








TWO years ago we decided to try out the 
Finnell System of electric scrubbing in 
the care of our buildings. Before this 
time we had made use of a large force of 
floor scrubbers, but were unable to keep 
our floors in good clean shape. Your 
equipment enables us to keep the floors in 
our thirty-two buildings in first class con- 
dition at a saving in labor cost far beyond 
our calculation. We recommend it highly. 


Yours very truly, 
Chas. T. Woollen, 


Business Manager, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The Only Way 
30 Years Ago 


Now—more than 10,000 users 


Nearly tripled in four years! There is 
no more striking evidence of the growth 
of the electric scrubber-polisher idea 
than the growth of the company that 
made the first power driven floor ma- 
chine. It is evidence, also, of the grow- 
ing recognition—in public institutions 
and business  establishments—that 
cleanliness is a profitable factor of 
service, and that “cleanliness begins 
with clean floors.” 


The list of those who have adopted 
the FINNELL System of polishing and 
scrubbing would read almost like a 
‘“‘who’s who in business and industry.” 
It includes establishments of all kinds 
—hospitals and hotels, factories and 
stores, banks, bakeries and _ schools. 
There is no place where the public 
gathers to work, study, play, eat, sleep 
or be amused, where the FINNELL is 
not or cannot be used to the advantage 
of all concerned. 


In schools “clean enough” floors 
should not be tolerated—floors must be 
clean. You cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility to give attention to this subject. 
Proper floor cleaning should never be 
considered an expense—though with 
FINNELL methods, such expense is 
cut to the minimum. 


For every school there is an efficient 
and economical FINNELL System— 


eight sizes of scrubber-polishers permit 
adaptation to any needs. FINNELL 
floor maintenance engineers will gladly 
examine your floors, tell you the best 
way to care for them, and show you 
the cheapest and most efficient method. 
To get this information does not cost 
you more than a postage stamp. Write 
us today. Address FINNELL SYS- 
TEM, INC., 368 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Also Standard Bank Bldg., 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Factories: Elkhart, Ind., 
Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, 

Ont., Canada. District offi- 

ces in principal cities. 


It waxes 
It polishes 


It scrubs 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR. MACHINE 
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